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Tne  death  of  the  author,  Hannah  T.  King,  necessitates  the 
disposal  of  what  copies  we  have  of 

_^_rx    Epic    3=oe:nnL_ 

It  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  rise  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  from  the  birth  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  to  the  arrival  on  the  spot  which  the  Prophet 
Brigham  Young  pronounced  to  be  the  site  of  the  future  Salt 
.  Lake  City.  We  offer  the  paper-bound  copies,  formerly  sold 
at  25  cents  each,  for  15  cents;  and  those  bound  in  cloth,  which 
were  priced  at  50  cents,  for  20  cents  each,  with  a  discount  on 
quantities.     Send  orders  immediately. 


SPECIAL  BOOKS. 

Roberts  Rules  of  Orderr,  75  cent; 
Miracle  in  Stone,  ^1.35;  Voices  from 
Babylon.  $1-50;  Gospel  in  the  Stars, 
$1.50;  Recreations  in  Astronomy-, 
Spl.50. 

A  NEW  EDITION   OF  THE 

PICTURE  ALBUM  AND  STOR17  BOOK 

lias  just  been  issued  at  the  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE. 
It  contains  Gi  pages  and  has  a  full  page  picture  on  every  leaf. 


CARDS,  TICRETS  AND  CHROMOS. 

Small  Tickets,  Medium  Tickets,  Bible  Scenes,  Queen  Esther, 

Joseph  and  His  Biethren,   Jesus  Christ,   our  Savior,    Daniel 

the  Prophet,  Prayer  and  Promise,  Birds,  Good  Hope,  Prayers 

for  Children,  50  Picture  Cards,  etc.,  etc..       25  cts.  per  pack. 

Juvenile  S'ory  Series  8  paper  bound  books  in  pack       25  cts. 

"      16     "  "  "      "     "  40  cts. 

Chromos,  9  by  11  inches,  plain,  (3  35  cts.  per  doz. 

gilt      (oj  60  cts.  per  doz. 

"       dark  border  @  80  cts.  per  doz. 

11  by  14      "        gilt      @    '  SI  00  per  doz. 

Mounted  Scraps,  7  by  9  inches,    @    ,  75  cts.  per  doz. 

Large   Chromos  and  Oil  Paintings  with  Frames  @  S3  00 

and  $5  00  per  pair. 


MAGAZINES    and     PERIODICALS. 


Subscriptions  received  for  any  book  or  paper  published.  Among  tlu_se  all 
home  periodicals  A!so  for  Leslie's  and  Harper's  publications,  the  Centii'y 
Ruck,  The  Judge,  American  Agriculturist,  the  Builder,  and  other  American 
papers.     L,  D.  S.  Millennial  Stftr,  German,  French  and  other  foreign   papers 

'  roods  n<>t  in  stock  will  be  obtained  on  application. 

Courteous  und  Prompt  Treatment  Guaranteed. 


JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE 


Is  Prepared  to  do  All  Kinds  of 


M&&M  mm  mm  PMmwm® 

at  the  Lowest  Rates,  in  the  Best  Styles  and 
with  the  Greatest  Promptness. 


WE   HATE    ALSO  A 


COMPLETE  BINDERY 

Connected  with  the  Establishment,, where  Prompt,  Cheap  and 
First- Class  Work  is  Guaranteed. 


Dealers,  Attention! 

A.  H.  CiMON,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  having  made 
his  purcba»es  direct  from  the  largest  manufacturers  east  and 
west,  and  having  secured  special  rates  on  goods  and  transporta- 
tion, is  able  to  offer  you  what  you  need  in  the  Book  and  Sta- 
tionery line  at  the  lowest  bed-rock  prices.  He  therefore 
solicits  your  patronage,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction 
both  in  prices  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  purchased. 

Goods  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  be  sold  on  commission. 

It  is  desired  that  payments  be  made  on  receiving  the  goods, 
as  the  keeping  and  collecting  of  accounts  are  both  annoying 
and  expensive;  but  dealers  giving  suitable  references  will  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  time  on  large  bills. 

If  you  cannot  call,  be  sure  and  send  your  orders  by  mail. 
Remember 

A.  H.  Cannon,  Main  St.,  Ogde 


A   JOB    LOT    OF   CHEAP   WRITING    PAPER. 


5ft.         Note    Paper  (a   $1. 40  per  Ream,  net, 

]n"  Letter       "  @  $2.50     " 

12"  Foolscap"  @  $3.25     " 

On   the   above,    Purchaser   must  pay  for   Transportation. 
Send  Orders  Immediately  or  Stock  will  be  sold  nut. 

We  Have  Secured  an  Edition  of  the 

BEST  LARGE-PRINT   REFERENCE    BIBLE 

Ever  had  in  this  Western  Region,  which  we  are  Retailing 
("  >2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Also  a  special  Edition 
OF   QUR    OWN   SUNDAY  .SCHOOL  M&E&&S&M, 
Which  we  sell  @  25  cents  each  Retail,  with  a  Discount  to 
the  Trade. 


SEND    ORDERS    TO    THE 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 

Salt    Lake    City,    Utah,    or    to 
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CURIOUS     TREES. 


SITUATED  at  Datchet,  a  village  of  England,  is  the  very 
peculiar  natural  phenomenon — a  vegetable  horse,  of  which 
we  herewith  present  an  illustration.  It  consists  of  four  elms, 
growing  in  couples,  the  two  pairs  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  only  a  few  yards,  and  the  tops  of  all  forming  such  a 
dense  foliage  and  so  mingling  with  each  other  as  to  make  the 
almost  perfect  representation  of  a  standing  horse  when  viewed 
from  a  certain  posi- 
tion. This  shape, 
however,  is  only 
seen  when  viewed 
from  a  certain  loca- 
tion, as  by  changing 
a  little  in  another 
direction  an  altera- 
tion takes  place 
which  divides  the 
horse  in  the  middle, 
the  form  of  the 
horse  is  only  retain- 
ed so  long  as  the 
foliage  remains  on 
the  trees.  We  can- 
not doubt  that 
these  trees  have 
thus  grown  natu- 
rally as  their  great 
height  and  size  pre- 
cludes the  possibil- 
ity of  their  being  ar- 
tificially trained. 

Among  the  bot- 
anical curiosities  of 
the  world  is  a  tree 
which  grows  on  the 
island  of  Ceylon  called  "the  forbidden  fruit,  or  Eve's  apple- 
tree."  Its  name is  Diem  Knduru,  Kaduru  signifying  "for- 
bidden" and  Dievi  ''tigers."  The  blossom  of  this  extraordi- 
nary tree  emits  a  delightful  oder,  and  the  color  of  the  fruit, 
which  hangs  from  the  branches,  is  very  pretty,  being  orange 
on  the  outside  and  a  deep  crimson  within.  The  fruit  Ltsell 
presents  the  appearance  of  having  had  a  piece  bitten  out  of  it, 


and  this  fact  coupled  with  the  one  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison, 
led  the  Mohammedans  on  their  first  discovery  of  the  isle — 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  site  of  Paradise — to  represent 
that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  Garden  of  Eden;  for 
although  it  was  the  finest  in  appearance  and  very  tempting,  it 
had  been  impressed,  as  they  seemed  to  believe,  with  the  mark 
of  Eve's  having  bitten  it.  and  thus  was  a  warning  to  all  not  to 

meddle  with  the 
poisonous  sub- 
stance. Its  effects 
are  so  fatal  that 
two  European  sol- 
diers who  were  un- 
acquainted with  its 
properties  tasted 
it,  and  they  very 
soon  sickened  and 
died. 

The  Upas  tree  of 
Java  and  the  Indi- 
an  Archipelago 
long  bore  a  reputa- 
tion for   deadliness 
to  both   plants  and 
animals   that   were 
anywhere   within  a 
radius    of    ten    or 
twelve    miles.       It 
was  said  there  was 
a  continual  perspir- 
ation   issuing   from 
the  tree,  so  that  a 
j»!  t    bird     when     flying 
li??S*2?|     if  it  happened    to 
— '     come    within     the 
uge  oi    the  tainted  atmosphere   would   immediately  drop 

dead.      It  was  also  asserted  that  criminals  condemned  to  death 

were  given  their  freedom  if  they  would  but  approach  and 

obtain  from  the  tree  some  of  the  poisonous  juice  it  contained, 
but  never  did  more  than  two  out  of  twenty  who  made  t li - • 
attempt  return.  The  poison  was  of  great  value  because 
arrows  dipped  in  it  brought  certain  dca'h  to  those  whom   they 
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pierced,  even  if  barely  below  the  skin.  The  destructiveness 
of  this  tree  was,  however,  greatly  exaggerated.  It  emits  no 
subtle  poison  to  taint  the  air  around  it,  though  it  does  yield  a 
milky  juice  from  which  the  most  virulent  of  vegetable  poisons 
is  prepared.  Vegetation  in  its  neighborhood  is  not  injuriously 
affected,  and  it  may  be  approached  or  ascended  by  man  like 
the  other  trees  of  the  forest.  Only  when  large  quantities  of 
the  juice  are  exposed  to  the  air  are  its  evil  effects  at  all  expe- 
rienced, and  then  it  produces  a  slight  heat  or  itching  to  the 
eyes.  The  tree  itself  has  a  very  fine  appearance.  -  It  rises 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  without  a  branch,  and  then  throws 
off  a  few  stout,  horizontal  branches  which  sub-divide  and  form 
a  somewhat  irregular  crown. 

The  great  age  attained  by  some  trees  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth  is  indeed  very  wonderful .  The  cypress  tree  has 
probably  reached  the  greatest  age  of  any,  as  well  as  having 
acquired  an  enormous  growth.  A  gigantic  trunk  in  Mexico 
has  a  circumference  at  its  base  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  some 
naturalists  attribute  to  it  an  age  of  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  The  cypress  of  Soma  in  Lombardy  is  reputed  to  be 
the  oldest  tree  in  existence.  It  was  planted,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  in  the  year  of  our  Savior's  birth,  though  one  chron- 
icle affirms  that  it  was  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  42 
B.  C.     Its  height  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet. 

The  famous  Dragon  tree  of  Orotava  in  the  island  of  Tener- 
iffe  had  an  age,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Humboldt  and  Sir 
John  Herschel  varying  from  one  to  five  thousand  years.  Other 
writers  make  it  so  old  as  to  even  precede  the  birth  of  man. 
The  natives  used  its  hollow  trunk  centuries  ago  as  a  temple  of 
their  gods,  and  the  conquering  Portuguese  afterwards  dedi- 
cated it  to  Christian  worship.  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury a  storm  deprived  this  veteran  tree  of  part  of  its  crown, 
and  a  severe  gale  in  1867  blew  it  down  and  completely  des- 
troyed it. 

Trees  that  are  remarkable  for  age  as  well  as  other  peculiari- 
ties are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  abound  every- 
where; and  as  we  find  in  every  department  of  the  creation  of 
God  an  evidence  of  superior  intelligence,  so  must  we  recognize 
in  the  vegetable  productions  the  control  of  a  Mighty  One  of 
whose  wonderful  works  life  is  too  short  for  us  to  even  learn  a 
very  small  part. 


OUR    TERRITORY. 


.1  lecture  delivered  he/ore  the  1i>th    Quorum  of  Seventies  in 
Of/den,  by  Moroni  F.  Brown. 


i  <  'ontinued  from  page  299.) 

01 'I!  rock  for  building  purposes  is  extensive  in  variety  and 
inexhaustible  in  quantity,  comprising  various  kinds  of 
granite,  red  and  white  sand-stone  and  lime-stone  from  which 
an  excellent  quality  of  lime  is  produced.  Marbles  and  orna- 
mental stones,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of 
embellishment,  and  which  invite  the  chisels  of  the  greatest 
sculptors,  arc  also  found  in  some  parts  of  the  territory.  The 
temple  at  Salt  Lake  City,  which,  when  completed  will  have 
cost  several  millions  of  dollars,  is  a  standing  monument  of  com- 
mendation on  the  granite  of  Utah;  and  is  a  demonstration  also 
that  Utah  granite  will  yield  most  readily  to  the  stroke  of  the 
artisan's  hammer. 

Another  staple  for  which  our  territory  is  noted  is  that  of  salt. 
We  do  not  hazard  the  truth  when  we  state  that  her  resources 


for  its  production  have  no  rival  in  the  whole  world.  That  this 
is  a  fact  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  in  Utah 
there  is  a  lake  80  miles  long  with  an  average  width  of  30  miles, 
whose  water  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  chloride  of  sodium 
that  the  latter  forms  about  22}  per  cent  of  the  liquid.  Indeed 
it  is  so  intensely  salt  that  no  animal  life  can  exist  in  it.  From 
this  water  salt  is  made  by  evaporation;  the  water  is  ejected  by 
means  of  a  revolving  wheel,  operated  either  by  horse  or  steam 
power,  into  ponds  along  the  shore.  This  evaporates  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  leaving  a  crystahzed  substance  so  white 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  snow.  Five  feet  of  liquid  thus 
evaporated  would  leave  a  bed  of  pure  salt  about  13}  inches  in 
depth.  To  create  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  this  article  thus 
produced,  we  have  only  to  state  that  numerous  salt  beds  con- 
taining many  acres  each  abound  along  the  shores  of  the  Salt 
Lake. 

After  the  evaporation  process  is  finished,  the  salt  is  gathered 
up,  sacked  and  conveyed  to  markets  east  and  west,  and  even  to 
foreign  nations.  Thus  the  manufacture  of  salt  ranks  among 
the  important  industries  of  our  territory. 

ATTRACTIONS. 

The  business  attractions  of  this  much  favored  territory  (as 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  considering  the  vast  amount  of  her 
resources)  are  very  great.  But  we  come  now  to  those  fascinat- 
ing characteristics,  which  impel  health  and  pleasure-seekers 
to  take  up  a  transient  abode,  and  people  in  quest  of  permanent 
homes  to  settle  down  in  Utah.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
at  no  other  place  on  this  fair  earth  can  a  greater  variety  of 
climate  be  found  within  the  same  extent  of  territory  than  is 
found  in  these  valleys.  Here  the  Icelander  and  the  man  of 
equatorial  habits  may  each  find  a  climate  congenial  to  his 
nature;  and  we  think  it  not  presuming  too  much  when  we  assert 
that  this  peculiarity  has  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  attracting 
people  from  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  Again,  the 
majority  of  Utah's  population  is  made  up  of  a  people  whose 
religious  faith  brings  them  together;  and  as  converts  to  this 
faith  are  made  in  every  civilized  nation,  we  find  an  exceedingly 
mixed  population,  Therefore  we  maintain  that  the  most 
potent  attraction  of  Utah  is  a  kingdom  established  in  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  whose  alluring  beauty  extends  unto  all  nations, 
causing  them  to  flow  unto  it.  This  may  be  termed  the  origi- 
nal attraction  of  Utah,  one  that  existed  long  before  those  of 
an  earthly  nature  were  developed,  and  myriads  of  people  left, 
comfortable  homes  and  gladly  took  up  a  coilsome  journey 
through  a  country  a  thousand  miles  in  extent' — a  country  whose 
only  inhabitants  were  wild  animals,  and  a  race  of  savages  ren- 
dered terrible  by  being  repeatedly  betrayed  by  the  white  man. 
Many,  too,  in  leaving  the  pleasures  and  attractions  of  home, 
wore  willing  to  hazard  themselves  with  only  a  "hand-cart"  out 
upon  this  long  and  perilous  journey,  that  they  might  settle 
down  with  a  people  whose  common  interest  was  the  establish- 
ment of  God's  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  And  it  may  here 
be  said  that  however  much  the  faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
differs  from  that  of  other  Bible  believing  people,  it  is  mani- 
festly proven  that  they  have  made  greater  sacrifices  for  their 
religion   than  have  any  other  people  now  living. 

The  most  renowned  natural  attraction  of  Utah  is  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  the  Dead  Sea  of  America.  Its  fame  has  reached 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  in  consequence  of  its 
being  not  only  the  largest  lake  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  but 
because  its  convalescent  water  affords  relief  to  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  various  ailments,  as  attested  by  many  physi- 
cians of  high  rank.     Thousands  of  tourists  annually  visit  its 
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shores,  few  of  whom  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  plunge  in  the 
briny  element.  The  great  buoyancy  of  the  water  renders  it 
impossible  for  a  person  to  sink  in  it. 

There  are  also  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  which  have 
attained  a  wonderful  reputation  for  their  curative  properties; 
these  are  resorted  to  by  hundreds  of  people  of  lost  health ,  )  larticu- 
larly  those  who  are  troubled  with  chronic  diseases,  with  phenom- 
enal results.  And  while  the  climate  tends  to  cherish  health  and 
destroy  disease,  the  dry  pure  air  too  contains  the  germs  of  vigor, 
being  free  from  the  many  contagious  diseases  so  prevalent  in 
malarial  and  thickly  populated  districts.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
that  our  territory  is  endowed  with  features  of  a  salubrious 
character  which  alone  are  sufficient  to  warrant  in  these  valleys 
the  presence  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Then  our 
territory  is  adorned  with  characteristics  which  tend  to  allure 
the  seeker  after  pleasure;  and  those  already  mentioned  are  not 
among  the  most  unworthy. 

The  majestic  ocean  whose  troubled  waters  pile  up  like  moun- 
tains in  the  midst  of  a  tempest;  a  country  rendered  desolate  by 
the  devastating  energies  of  a  cyclone,  cities  destroyed  and 
buildings  crumbled  to  pieces  as  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  all 
have  a  teudency  to  create  in  the  humau  heart,  feelings  of  the 
profoundest  awe;  and  cause  man  to  stand  aghast  at  the  awful 
results  of  convulsed  nature;  but  a  more  wondrous  exhibition  of 
disturbed  creation  can  be  seen  by  visiting  Utah  and  taking  a 
drive  into  the  canyons  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  sides  of 
these  canyons  in  many  cases  stand  almost  perpendicular  to  a 
height  of  thousands  of  feet.  In  the  ages  that  have  passed 
the  throes  of  agonized  nature  have  torn  asunder  the  adamant 
elements  of  the  earth's  interior,  and  left  the  various  formations 
of  strata  standing  as  monuments  of  God's  power  and  domin- 
ion over  the  earth.  That  the  distorted  appearance  of  creation 
in  this  region  has  been  rendered  so  by  earthquakes  and  com- 
motion of  the  earth's  interior,  is  manifestly  proven  not  only 
by  record  and  coincidence,  but  the  sides  of  the  canyons,  gaps 
and  crevices  in  the  mountains  bear  a  relation  to  each  other 
that  is  striking  indeed;  and  when  the  earth  is  restored  to  its 
pristine  beauty,  the  valleys  raised,  the  mountains  sunk  and 
the  rough  places  made  smooth,  in  many  cases  the  rocks,  no 
doubt,  will  fall  back  into  their  original  position,  forming  a 
complete  mortice  or  dovetail,  one  side  with  the  other.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  earth  has  undergone  such  a 
tremendous  shaking  up,  fragments  have  been  so  far  removed 
from  their  original  location,  since  which  the  obliterating  hand 
of  time  has  made  such  au  impression  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  relationship  that  many  of  these  ledges  sustain  to 
each  other.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  sometime  in  the  world's 
past  history,  the  earth  in  this  region  has  undergone  a  terrible 
disruption.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  inactive 
volcanic  craters  abound,  but  the  lava  beds  surrounding  them 
betray  the  fact  that  at  one  time  they  were  in  active  operation; 
ages,  however,  have  passed  since  this  was  the  case. 

A  sparkling  lake,  a  valley  robed  in  fields  of  golden  grain, 
and  a  lofty  mountain  decked  with  magnificent  cloud-towers, 
all  variegated  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  indeed  afford  a 
feast  for  the  lover  of  landscape  scenery!  The  grandeur  of 
such  a  scene  defies  the  effort  of  the  most  skilled  artist,  and 
the  lyric  ability  of  the  poet  to  delineate;  and  an  attempt  to 
describe  which,  would  but  manifest  the  indigency  of  human 
talent  and  the  poverty  of  language;  and  man  would  be  forced 
to  exclaim,     "Wonderful  are  Thy  works,  Oh  God!" 

Tn  view  of  all  this  it  can  readily  be  perceived  that  to  behold 
beautiful  landscape   and    rugged   mountain  scenery  does  not 


necessitate  a  visit  to  the  Alps  nor  to  the  Andes,  and  as  to  the 
extent  thereof,  the  artist  might  use  all  the  crayon  there  is 
in  existence  and  then  not  exhaust  all  of  Utah's  scenery. 
{To  be  Continued.) 


A  KIND  ACT. 


TT  is  said  that  the  life  led  by  a  politician  tends  to  make  a  man 
*■  worldly  and  selfish.  That  it  does  not  always  kill  sympathy 
and  kindness  was  shown  by  a  little  incident  I  witnessed  in 
Washington  not  long  since. 

I  was  coming  out  of  a  store  where  I  had  been  making 
Christmas  purchases,  when  I  saw  a  hearse  moving  slowly  along 
in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

It  contained  a  small  pine  coffin,  and  was  followed  on  foot  by 
a  woman  and  a  child,  the  latter  about  eight  years  of  age. 

The  woman's  face  was  sad  and  care-worn,  .and  she  wore  a 
shabby,  rusty  black  dress  which  had  evidently  seen  long  ser- 
vice. The  thin  veil  she  wore  did  not  conceal  the  tears  which 
trickled  down  her  face. 

The  boy's  round,  child-like  face  was  blue  with  the  cold,  his 
shoes  were  worn  and  broken,  and  his  clothes  were  patched  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  seemed  as  if  patching  could  go  no 
further. 

He  held  his  mother's  hand,  and  evidently  shared  her  grief, 
for  his  eyes  were  inflamed. 

While  I  stood  looking  at  the  sad  procession,  a  handsome 
coupe  came  rapidly  up  the  street. 

As  it  reached  the  hearse,  a  gentleman,  whom  I  recognized 
as  a  well-known  politician,  looked  out  of  the  window.  He 
looked  at  the  hearse,  then  at  the  woman  and  child;  there  was 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  then  he  spoke  to  the  driver.  The 
coupe  stopped,  and  the  man  left  it,  and  approaching  the  poor 
little  woman  spoke  a  few  hurried  words  to  her:  then,  not 
waiting  for  her  reply,  he  helped  her  into  the  coupe,  motioned 
the  little  boy  to  jump  in  after  her,  and  with  a  brief  order  to 
the  driver,  turned  away. 

Another  moment  he  had  sprung  on  a  passing  street  car  and 
was  gone. 

A  glance  into  the  coupe  showed  the  poor  little  woman  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  the  child  with  both  arms 
around  her  vainly  trying  to  comfort  her,  evidently  not  under- 
standing why  she  was  moved  so  deeply. 


We  clip  the  following  concluding  sentence  from  the  last  arti- 
cle ever  written  by  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death: 

"I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  was  brought  up  from  my  youth  to 
abstain  from  tobacco.  It  is  unhealthy,  it  is  filthy  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  I  believe  that  the  day  will  come  whenayoung 
man  will  be  proud  of  not  being  addicted  tn  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants of  any  kind.  I  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  not 
to  drink,  not  to  use  tobacco,  not  to  waste  one's  strength  in  the 
secret  indulgence  of  passion,  but  to  lie  true  to  erne's  nature, 
true  to  God's  law,  to  be  sound,  robust,  cheerful,  and  to  be  con- 
scious that  these  elements  of  health  and  strength  are  derived 
from  the  reverent  obedience  of  t  lie  commandment  of  God, will 
be  a  matter  of  ambition  and  endeavor  among  men.'' 


Joy  flics  monopolists;  it  calls  fur  two. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


THE  reference  made  in  the  Bditobiai  Thoughts  to  the 
patriarch  Joseph  suggests  many  reflections  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  God  in  our  own  day.  Here  is  a  parallel 
between  his  individual  case  and  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Joseph  had  dreams  in  his  youth  which  foretold  his  future 
greatness.  The  relation  of  these  dreams  kindled  the  ire  of  his 
brethren,  and  they  hated  him  and  plotted  to  prevent  their  ful- 
fillment. The  methods  which  they  took  to  accomplish  this 
proved,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  very  means  to  put  Jos- 
eph in  the  way  of  fulfilling  them. 

It  has  been  so  with  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  In  the  early  days  the  members  of  the  Church 
related  that  which  Cod  had  promised  to  them.  They  them- 
selves prophesied  the  most  wonderful  things  connected  with 
the  future  of  the  Church,  and  drew  largely  from  the  predic- 
tions of  the  ancient  prophets  to  sustain  their  anticipations, 
claiming  for  the  Church,  all  the  promises  that  had  been 
made  concerning  Zion  in  the  writings  of  ancient  prophets. 

This  was  deemed  presumptuous,  and  it  increased  the  anger 
and  hatred  which  many  entertained  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  affected  to  despise  the  Church,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
thought  that  the  ambitiou  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  of  the 
people  might  lead  them  to  adopt  a  career  of  conquest.  Like 
the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  their  treatment  of  him,  they  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  fulBllment  of  the  words  of  Cod  concern- 
ing the  latter-day  dispensation.  Every  kind  of  violence  was 
used  to  break  up  the  people.  The  cruel  murder  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  the  Patriarch,  was 
prompted  by  this  hatred  and  the  fear  that  he  would  accom- 
plish, if  left  alone,  the  destiny  that  was  marked  out  for  the 
people  of  God. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Saints  before  his  death  from  one 
county  to  another  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  finally  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  expul- 
sion from  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  followed  his  death,  were 
all  prompted  by  this  same  feeling. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  a  people  so  small  and  insignificant 
as  the  Latter-day  Saints  were  and  are  should  excite  such 
widespread  hostility  and  efforts  to  destroy  them. 

As  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  the  very  steps  which  have  been 
taken  to  accomplish  these  ends  and  to  defeat  the  destiny  that 
was  marked  out  for  the  Church  have  thus  far  proved  the 
means  of  its  advancement. 

We  were  driven  into  these  mountains — a  region  singularly 
well  adapted  for  the  development  of  such  a  people  and  for  the 
increase  of  their  importance.  Dense  populations  cannot  very 
well  exist  here.  The  position  of  the  soil  and  the  water  and 
the  ranges  of  mountains  preclude  it  from  being  anything  else 
but  a  sparsely  .settle. 1  region.  A  small  population,  therefore, 
covers  a  large  area  of  country  and  obtains  an  importance  here 
that  it  could  nut  have  in  other  regions. 

Still  the  work  'if  opposing  the  cause  of  God  and  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  its  further  growth  has  accompanied  our  settle- 
ment here. 

We  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  persecution 
during  the  last  three  years  that  we  have  witnessed  since  the 
( !hurcb  left  Nauvoo.  The  general  government  itself  has  been 
induced  by  plotters  to  take  action  in  our  ease,  and  Congress 


has  been  influenced  to  lend  itself  to  schemes  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  destroy  the  organization  of  the  people  and 
to  break  them  up. 

Many  of  our  best  friends  outside  of  our  Church  have  looked 
forward  with  foreboding  to  our  overthrow.  To  many  of  them 
it  has  seemed  inevitable. 

There  is  one  noticeable  feature,  however,  at  the  present  time. 
It  can  be  felt  in  the  atmosphere  that  there  is  a  softening  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people  towards  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  Lord  has  promised  that  He  will  soften  their  hearts  from 
time  to  time.  If  it  were  not  so  persecution  would  become  so 
hot  and  unbearable,  through  it  being  continued,  that  the  peo- 
ple might  sink  under  it. 

It  has  been  a  remarkable  feature  of  God's  dealings  with  us 
from  the  beginning  that  after  severe  persecution  there  has 
been  a  lull  and  a  disposition  to  look  favorably  upon  us,  and  to 
recognize  that  we  had  rights  and  that  we  had  been  cruelly 
treated. 

This  occurred  after  the  expulsion  from  Jackson  County. 
The  people  of  Clay  County  entertained  kindly  feelings  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  When  they  were  compelled  to  leave  Clay 
County,  there  was  a  portion  of  the  people  who  suggested 
Caldwell  County  as  a  good  county  for  the  Saints  to  reside  in 
and  favored  the  movement,  some  for  one  reason  and  some  for 
another.  But  there  was  a  mure  kindly  feeling  exhibited 
towards  the  people. 

When  the  Saints  were  driven  out  of  Missouri,  under  the 
exterminating  order  of  Governor  LilburnW.  Boggs,  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Illinois  were  moved  with  compassion.  They 
gave  them  shelter  in  their  borders  and  assisted  them  to  obtain 
their  rights. 

After  the  people  were  driven  from  Illinois  the  same  spirit  of 
hostility  was  manifested;  and  from  that  day  until  the  present 
there  have  been  storms  followed  by  calms.  Excitements,  in 
which  passion  and  slander  and  cruel  measures  have  had  a 
prominent  part,  and  calms,  in  which  the  virtues  and  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  been,  at  least,  partially 
recognized. 

This  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  doubtless,  until  the  end. 
Experience,  as  well  as  the  word  of  God,  should  teach  us  to 
expect  continued  opposition  to  the  growth  of  His  Kingdom. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  are  taught  that  He  is  able  to  control 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  and  to  soften  them  in  our 
behalf,  and  to  bring  us  relief  when  we  have  endured  to  the 
extent  that  He  thinks  wisdom  to  permit  us  to  suffer. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  His  purposes  are  rolling  forth. 
His  word  has  gone  out,  and  will  not  be  recalled,  concerning 
the  last  days  and  the  great  events  that  will  take  place,  in 
which  His  Church  will  perform  its  part,  furnishing  a  refuge 
for  the  honest  in  heart  and  providing  safety  for  all  who  stand 
in  need  of  it  who  will  accept  the  terms  which  He  proffers. 

Zion  will  undoubtedly  become  a  great  power  in  the  earth, 
and  the  people  will  put  their  trust  in  her.  The  time  will  come 
when  people  will  seek  for  safety  in  Zion.  Unlikely  as  this 
appears  to  be  to-day,  it  nevertheless  will  come  to  pass.  And 
though  we  may  be  harassed  now,  and  the  clouds  may  be 
exceedingly  dark  around  us,  yet  when  trouble  and  adversity  of 
various  kinds  come  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
especially  upon  our  own  land,  the  eyes  of  many  will  be  turned 
towards  Zion.  There  is  a  stability  and  power  connected  with  the 
organization  of  God's  Church  which  will  invite  those  who  are 
seeking  rest  and  peace  to  come  within  the  pale  of  its  protec- 
tion. 
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Joseph's  brethren  intended  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  God 
concerning  him.  They  did  not  believe  that  they  would  ever 
make  obeisance  to  him.  Such  a  thing  appeared  outside  of  the 
bounds  of  probability.  But  it  came  to  pass.  They  did  make 
obeisance  to  him  and  acknowledged  his  worth,  and  accepted 
the  situation  gladly.  So  it  will  be  with  the  Zion  of  God. 
Those  who  have  despised  her  will  come  bending  unto  her,  and 
will  recognize  in  her  the  power  which  will  bring  them  the  sal- 
vation they  need. 


WORK    AND    PRAY. 


BY  GOAH. 


I^HKItK  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  adage  "God  helps 
•*■  those  who  help  themselves."  We  frequently  meet 
in  daily  life  persons  who  abundantly  pray  and  w.ho  are 
continually  speaking  of  the  beauties  of  prayer,  and  yet 
exhibit  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  assist  the  Lord  in  per- 
forming that  for  which  they  ask.  They  seem  to  think  their 
only  duty  is  to  ask  God  for  blessings,  and  He  should  immedi- 
ately grant  them  without  their  being  required  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  least. 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  is  fully  aware  that  ideas  of  this  kind 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  their  religion.  The 
gospel  is  eminently  practical  requiring  from  its  believers  not 
only  the  earnest  prayer  of  faith,  but  diligent  works  to  corres- 
pond with  the  request,  or  in  other  words  it  demands  works 
with  faith,  labor  with  prayer.  This  principle  finds  its  practi- 
cal application  in  the  leaders  of  the  people,  who  are  not  only 
men  of  great  faith  and  very  attentive  to  their  prayers,  but  also 
energetic  laborers,  endeavoring  constantly  to  accomplish  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  their  own  desires.  There  are,  of  course, 
times  when  all  human  means  fail  and  every  effort  made  only 
seems  to  involve  one  deeper  in  difficulty,  but  it  is  always  on 
such  occasions  that  God's  providence  shines  the  brightest,  and 
the  prayer  of  faith,  under  such  circumstances,  draws  forth 
His  greatest  blessings. 

The  course  which  some  persons  take  in  this  respect  is  very 
similar  to  that  pursued  by  a  certain  little  boy,  and  the  lesson 
imparted  by  his  mother  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  grown  per- 
sons who  ask  the  Lord  for  blessings  and  then  take  the  very 
course  to  avoid  receiving  them : 

George  R.  is  a  lovely  boy,  full  of  fun;  and  yet  George  can 
and  does  think  and  speak  very  seriously  at  times.  He  is  only 
six  years  old,  and  so  you  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that 
his  clothes  are  often  soiled  and  torn  when  he  is  at  play,  for 
George  forgets  to  be  careful,  and  forgetting  to  be  careful  causes 
much  trouble  in  this  world  of  ours. 

t  reorge  has  been  in  the  habit  of  climbing  upon  a  low,  slant- 
ing roof  ami  enjoying  much  the  sliding  down  again;  but  so 
often  did  he  injure  his  clothes  in  this  way  that  mamma  at 
length  said  that  the  very  next  time  the  roof  made  a  rent  in 
either  trousers  or  jacket  the  little  boy  should  be  punished. 

But  (J curve  was  a  vond,  if  thoughtless  boy,  and  being  well 
trained  beside  he  knew  that  lie  must  always  apply  to  (Sod  for 
help  against  wrong  doing.  So  he  now  prayed  earnestly  that 
he  might  not  injure  his  clothes,  and  then  played  upon  the  roof 
as  usual.  In  a  few  days  the  Bleeve  of  his  jacket  was  sadly 
torn  by  an  offending  nail,  and  George  was  punished  by  his 
good  mamma. 

"Why,  mamma,"  lie  said,  "I  asked  God  to  keep  me  from 
hurting  my  clothes  any  more  upon  that  naughty  roof, 

"But,"  said  in  an  una,   ''did  you  help  to  answer  your  prayer?'' 

"Why,  how,  mamma?" 
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"Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  my  dear;   where  do  you  most 

frequently  injure  your  clothes?" 

"Upon  the  roof,  mamma.     You  see  it's  full  of  old  nails, 

and  the  shingles  are  rough,  too;  I  do  not  believe  I  would  spoil 

my  clothes  if  the  roof  was  smoother. 

"How  would  it  do  to  keep  off  the  roof,  little  boy?" 
"Well,  but,  mamma,  I  do  love  so  much  to  play  upon  it." 
"Then  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  ask  God  to  keep   you 

from  injuring  your  clothes  if  you  persist  in  playing  just  where 

injury  is  sure  to  follow.     If  you  ask  God  to  help  you  in  this 

matter,   and  then  carefully  avoid  the  roof,  you  are  helping  to 

answer  your  prayer;  but  if  you  go  upon  it,  you  are  hindering 

the  answer,  and  it  will  not  come." 
This  set  George  to  thinking,  and  from  that  day  he  has  tried 

to  help  along  the  answer  to  his  petitions,  and  not  hinder  them. 

And  other  children  may  also  take  this  lesson  to  themselves. 

Remember,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  answered  in  prayer  if  we 

directly  hinder  the  answer  from  coming. 


AN  EXPERIMENT. 


T  T  is  too  often  the  case  that  when  boys  are  warned  of  the 
*■  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  systems  of  those  who 
use  it,  and  they  are  told  that  it  contains  a  very  strong  poison, 
they  "pooh-pooh"  the  idea,  and  use  this  noxious  weed  con- 
trary to  all  the  advice  given  them.  If  such  were  told  to  take 
a  piece  of  poison  into  their  mouths  they  would  not  do  it,  and 
yet  they  willingly  use  a  substance  from  which  an  article  can 
be  extracted  that  isjust  as  fatal  in  its  effect  as  arsenic. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  is  authority  for  the  following  statement,  and 
if  any  doubt  its  truth,  they  can  easily  obtain  the  means  of 
proving  it: 

Let  us  try  an  experiment.  Here  is  a  boy  who  has  never 
used  tobacco. 

"Charles,  will  you  help  us  to  try  an  experiment?" 

"I  will,  sir." 

"Here  is  a  piece  of  plug  tobacco  as  large  as  a  pea.  Put  it 
into  your  mouth  and  chew  it.  Don't  let  one  drop  go  down 
your  throat,  but  spit  every  drop  of  juice  into  the  spittoon. 
Keep  on  chewing,  spitting,  chewing,  spitting." 

Before  he  is  done  with  that  little  piece  of  tobacco,  simply 
squeezing  the  juice  out  of  it,  without  swallowing  a  drop  of  it, 
he  will  lie  there  on  the  platform  in  a  cold,  death-like  perspira- 
tion. Put  your  finger  upon  his  wrist.  There  is  no  pulse.  He 
will  seem  for  two  or  three  hours  to  be  dying. 

Again,  steep  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
bathe  the  neck  and  back  of  a  calf  troubled  with  vermin. 
You  will  kill  the  vermin,  but  if  not  very  careful  you  will  kill 
the  calf  too. 

These  experiments  show  that  tobacco  in  its  ordinary  state, 
is  an  extremely  powerful  poison. 

Go  to  a  drug  store;  begin  at  the  upper  shelves  and  take  down 
every  bottle.  Then  open  every  drawer,  and  you  cannot  find 
a  single  poison  (except  some  very  rare  one)  which  taken  into 
the  mouth  of  that  ten  year  old  boy,  and  not  swallowed,  will 
produce  such  deadly  effects. 


THE'same  sun  which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhilirates  the 
whole  creation,  does  not  shine  upon  dissappointed  ambition. 
It  is  something  that  rays  outof  darkness,  and  inspires  nothing 
but  gloom  and  melancholy.  Men  in  this  deplorable  state  ol 
mind  find  a  comfort  in  spreading  the  contagion  of  their  spleen; 
they  find  an  advantage,  too,  for  it  is  a  general  popular  error 
to  imagine  the  loudest  complainers  for  the  public  to  be  the 
most  anxious  for  its  welfare,  [f  such  persons  can  answer  the 
ends  of  relief  and  profit  to  themselves,  they  are  apt  to  be 
careless  enough  about  either  the  means  or  the  consequences 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


ROB'S   COURAGE. 


At  the  window  Robbie's  mamma  stood  calling. 
Robbie  and  Joe  Benton  were  playing  marbles  in 
the  back  yard,  and  both  of  them  heard  her  call, 
that  is,  they  were  much  afraid  they  did;  but,  as 
they  were  quite  interested  in  that  game,  they  did 
not  stop  to  find  out. 

"Rob-bie!"  a  second  time,  and  in  such  a  decided 
way  that  Rob  felt  it  the  wisest  way  to  answer. 

"I  want  to  send  Mamie  down  street,  and  she  is 
afraid  to  go  by  the  Smiths  on  account  of  the  dog, 
so  you  must  go  round  the  corner  with  her,"  said 
mamma. 

Rob's  face  fell;  it  was  very  apt  to  fall  when  asked 
to  do  an  errand,  I  must  confess. 

"Joe's  here,"  he  said;  "I  don't  think  it  would  be 
perlite  to  leave  him;  besides,  the  dog  won't  do  any- 
thing but  bark." 

"You  need  not  be  gone  over  five  minutes.  Joe 
can  wait,  and  I  wish  you  to  go  without  any  words," 
replied  mamma. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  don't  see  why  I  can't  ever  play 
without  being  stopped.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  be  so 
'fraid  as  Mamie  is!" 

"But  he  barks  ever  and  ever  so  hard,  and  he 
jumped  on  me  once,"  pleaded  Mamie,  as  they 
started. 

"Pshaw!"  answered  Rob,  contemptuously  and 
coarsely;  "wouldn't  anybody  but  a  silly  little  girl 
like  you  be  afraid  if  he  did." 

"Aren't  you  ever  afraid  'f  any  thing,  Robbie?" 
queried  Mamie,  humbly. 

"Course  not,"  was  Rob's  reply.  "Not  much  any- 
way," he  added,  feeling  obliged,  rather  reluctantly, 
to  qualify  his  first  assertion  somewhat  in  memory 
of  certain  past  events. 

"But  I  wouldn't  make  you  so  much  trouble  if  I 
was,"  he  concluded,  in  a  tone  which  brought  the 
tears  to  Mamie's  eyes.  "I'm  sorry  I'm  so  much 
bother,"  she  said,  very  meekly;  and  somehow  Rob 
felt  anything  but  comfortable  as  he  went  back  to 
his  play. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  whis- 
pered conscience,  very  sharply,  "not  willing  to  do 
such  a  little  thing  as  that  for  your  sister." 

It  was  onl}7  two  or  three  days  after  that  Rob  and 
Mamie  were  left  alone  one  afternoon.  Rob  had  a 
sold  and  could  not  go  out  of  doors,  which  seemed 


a  great  hardship  to  him.  He  had  gotten  tired  of 
all  his  games  and  house  plays,  and  was  wondering 
what  he  could  do  next,  when  an  unfortunate  idea 
popped  into  his  mind. 

"I  say,  Mamie,  let's  get  out  the  Europe  book  and 
look  at  that  awhile." 

"Oh,  Robbie,"  exclaimed  Mamie,  in  dismay,  "you 
know  papa  said  that  we  must  never  touch  that  un- 
less he  gave  permission." 

"I  know,  and  if  I  was  well,  of  course  I  wouldn't 
never  think  of  it;  but  you  see  I'm  sort  of  sick,  and 
so  I'm  most  certain  sure  that  he  would  let  me  have 
it.  I  don't  see  what  harm  it  can  do  for  us  to  take 
it  just  a  few  minutes;  besides,  I'll  be  ever  so  care- 
ful, and  he  needn't  ever  know  it.  I  am  going  to 
get  it,  anyway." 

And,  suiting  his  action  to  his  words,  Rob  went 
into  the  parlor  for  the  large,  elegantly  bound  vol- 
ume of  photographs  of  European  cities. 

Mamie  demurred  and  objected;  but  Rob  paid  no 
heed,  and,  presently,  without  hardly  realizing  what 
she  was  doing,  she  was  sitting  beside  him  looking 
at  the  pictures.  Somehow,  Rob  never  knew  how, 
but,  in  reaching  to  get  a  pencil  from  the  table,  an 
inkstand  caught  in  his  sleeve;  and  before  he  could 
save  it,  there  was  a  great  ugly  blot,  completely  dis- 
figuring one  of  papa's  most  treasured  pictures. 
Mamie  looked  at  Rob,  and  Rob's  face  grew  white 
with  fear.  What  would  papa  say?  Oh.  if  he  only 
hadn't  touched  it! 

"Let's  wipe  it  up  as  well  as  we  can  and  put  it 
back;  maybe  papa  won't  look  at  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  will  think  somebody  else  did  it." 

"Why,  Robbie  Norcross,  I'd  be  ashamed!"  ex- 
claimed Mamie  indignantly. 

"I  don't  see  why,"  pleaded  Rob.  "Papa  will 
scold  so  if  I  tell  him.  If  he  asks  me,  of  course  I 
will;  but  maybe  he  won't  if  he  don't  find  it  for 
some  time,  and  it  isn't  telling  a  lie  if  I  don't  have 
to  say  anything." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mamie,  doubtfully;  "it 
seems  to  me  it  is  trying  to  deceive  him.  Please 
tell  him,  Robbie.  I'll  feel  so  mean  if  you  don't. 
I'll  be  ashamed  to  look  papa  or  mamma  in  the 
face. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to;  and  if  you  go  and  tell  on 
me,  I'll  never  forgive  you." 

"You  needn't  be  afraid,"  was  the  scornful  reply. 
"I  won't  tell  of  you;  but  I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  you, 
either.  I  may  be  afraid  of  a  dog,  but  I'm  not  so 
afraid  that  I  have  to  tell  a  lie." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  When  was  the  "Young  Gentlemen's  and 
Ladies'  Relief  Society"  organized  and  where?  2. 
Who  was  its  first  president?  3.  While  in  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  brethren  at  Rasmus,  some 
distance  from  Nauvoo,  what  prophetic  words  did 
he  utter?  4.  When  did  he  say  this  was  declared 
unto  him?  5.  Was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter?  6.  What  answer  did  the  Prophet 
receive  to  his  prayer  while  seeking  from  the  Lord 
to  know  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man?  7.  Give  the  Prophet's  comments  upon  this 
answer. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  18. 


1.  What  inference  did  Joseph  Smith  draw  from 
the  conduct  of  Gen.  John  C.  Bennett,  during  a 
sham  battle  by  the  Nauvoo  Legion?  A.  That  he 
was  conspiring  to  place  him  in  a  position  where 
his  life  might  be  taken  during  the  animated  bat- 
tle that  was  fought  by  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Legion. 

2.  By  what  means  did  he  hope  to  accomplish 
this?  A.  By  endeavoring  to  get  Joseph  to  take 
command  of  one  of  the  cohorts,  and  also  to  have 
him  take  his  position  without  his  staff,  during  the 
sham  battle. 

3.  What  led  Joseph  to  suspect  the  motives  of  this 
conspirator?  A.  The  gentle  breathings  of  the 
spirit  wdiispered  to  him  on  parade,  that  there  was 
mischief  concealed  in  that  sham  battle. 

4.  What  were  Joseph's  conclusions  respecting 
Bennett?  A.  That  his  true  feelings  toward  him 
would  be  made  manifest  to  the  world  in  a  very 
short  time. 

5.  How  did  this  man  Bennett  get  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  authorities  and  people  at  Nauvoo? 
A.  He  came  to  Nauvoo  and  expressed  sympathy 
for  the  people;  joined  the  Church,  and  being  a  man 
of  some  influence  and  ability  soon  rose  into 
prominence,  and  was  apparently,  very  zealous  and 
devoted  to  the  cause. 

6.  What  course  did  he  pursue  after  his  true 
motives  and  feelings  toward  Joseph  and  the  Church 
came  to  light?  A.  He  left  Nauvoo  and  began  to 
publish  all  manner  of  falsehoods  against  Joseph 
and  the  Saints,  stating  that  they  were  unfit  to  live, 

etc. 

7.  In  what  condition  was  he  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life?     A.  He  was  subject  to  fits,  which 


were  very  violent;  he  also  partly  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs  and  tongue. 

S.  What  remarkable  prophecy  did  the  prophet, 
Joseph,  make  concerning  the  habitation  and  fu- 
ture destiny  of  the  Saints?  A.  That  they  would 
be  driven  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  they 
should  become  a  mighty  people. 

9.  When  was  the  prediction  uttered?  A.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  1S42. 


The  names  of  those  who  answered  questions  on 
Church  History  published  in  No.  15  are  as  follows: 
Henry  H.  Blood,  Sylvia  Sessions,  Lottie  Fox. 


►*—  -^--  —< 


HELPS. 

If  it  be  not  true  that  all  hindrances  are  helps, 
it  can,  at  least,  be  said  that  the  surest  helps  to 
progress  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  form  of  hindrances. 
If  a  man  wants  to  attain  to  a  great  height  in  order 
to  have  an  extended  outlook,  as,  for  example,  at 
the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  it  is  by  a  series  of  hind- 
rances that  he  is  helped  upward.  At  the  base  of 
the  tower,  as  he  enters  it,  he  finds  the  first  step  of 
a  staircase  standing  there  as  a  barrier  to  his  pro- 
gress. It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  barrier  only  a  few  inches 
high,  but  he  cannot  proceed  onward  or  upward 
without  surmounting  it.  In  order  to  advance  he 
must  lift  himself  above  it,  and,  then,  still  another 
hindrance  or  barrier  is  before  him.  And  so,  step 
by  step  in  his  progress,  he  is  helped  by  hindrances, 
in  absence  of  which  he  could  uot  rise  above  his 
original  plane,  but  by  their  aid  or  through  the 
effort  of  surmounting  them,  he  comes,  at  last,  to 
the  elevation  and  consequent  advantages  he  aspired 
to  attain. 

And  it  is  the  same  in  nearly  every  line  of  human 
advancement.  Muscular  power  is  gained  by  the 
taxing  of  the  muscles,  mental  power  comes  through 
mental  exertion,  and  so  on.  If  there  were  no  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome,  the  advancement  would  not 
be  progress  and  no  specific  benefits  would  be  found 
resulting.  This  consideration  should  greatly  en- 
courage us  in  our  difficulties.  Their  repellant  as- 
pect will  quickly  disappear  if  we  but  take  them 
for  what  they  are  intended,  the  footholds  in  the 
upward  path  of  lofty  achievement. 


If   thou    desirest  to  be  borne  with,  thou  must 
bear  also  with  others. 


^K 
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GEORGE  Q.    CANNON, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCTOBER  15,  1887. 


EDITORIAL    THOUCHTS. 


^HE  story  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  as  relat- 
ed in  the  Bible,  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  No  child  can  read  it  with- 
out being  deeply  touched  by  its  incidents.  It 
appeals  strongly  to  their  imaginations  and  to  their 
higher  nature. 
Especially  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  should  Joseph  be 
an  interesting  personage.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
greater  portion  of  them.  Most  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of  Joseph. 

His  career  illustrates  most  perfectly  the  value  of  virtue,  and 
the  great  blessings  which  follow  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments of  God. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  remarkable  child  and  was  dis- 
tinguished from  his  brothers  by  being  more  spiritual-minded. 
He  must  have  been  of  a  loving  nature. 

His  father  evidently  treated  him  as  a  pet.  He  had  a  coat 
of  many  colors  made  for  him,  and  he  doubtless  lavished  upon 
him  other  marks  of  affection,  for  it  is  written  that  he  was 
beloved  of  his  father. 

But  while  he  enjoyed  the  love  of  his  father,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case  in  human  life,  this  love  excited  jealousy  and 
hatred  on  the  part  of  others.  It  is  written  that  his  brothers 
hated  him.  This  is  a  very  strong  expression,  and  it  shows 
that  his  brothers  were  far  from  being  the  young  men  they 
should  have  been.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
lived  to  repent  most  sincerely  of  this  feeling.  But  this  bad 
feeling  led  them  to  commit  great  wrongs  against  their  brother. 

It  seems  that  God  revealed  to  Joseph  in  dreams  something 
concerning  his  future  greatness. 

He  dreamed  that  he  and  his  brothers  were  binding  sheaves 
in  the  field,  and  his  sheaf  arose  and  stood  upright,  and  their 
sheaves  stood  round  about  and  made  obeisance  to  his  sheaf. 

He  afterwards  had  another  dream,  in  which  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  him. 

In  the  innocence  of  his  youth,  not  suspecting  that  there 
could  be  any  evil  happen  to  him  for  relating  the  dreams,  he 
told  them  to  his  brethren  and  to  his  father. 

It  appears  that  they  all  interpreted  the  dreams  aright. 

His  brothers  said.  "Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us?  orshalt 
thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us?" 

For  the  second  dream  his  father  rebuked  him  and  asked, 
"Shall  I  and  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow 
down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth?  ' 

The  dreams  made  a  great  impression  on  his  father,  and,  no 
doubt,  lie  treasured  them  up. 

I!ut  his  brothers  only  hated  him  the  more  because  of  them. 

Tii.  sons  i.l'  Jacob  were  herdsmen.  On  one  occasion  when 
they  were  absent  from  home  their  father  sent  Joseph  to  learn 
what  their  condition  and  the  condition  of  their  flocks  were. 
When  they  saw  him  coming  in  the  distance  they  said  to  one 
another,  "Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh,"  and  they  proposed 


to  slay  him  and  cast  him  into  a  pit,  and  then  say  that  some 
Tvibl  beasts  had  destroyed  him. 

The  object  they  had  in  thus  proposing  to  murder  him  is  seen 
in  one  of  the  expressions  which  they  used  in  connection  with 
his  proposed  murder.  They  said,  "and  we  shall  see  what  will 
become  of  his  dreams."  They  foolishly  thought  that  they 
could  spoil  the  fulfillment  of  Joseph's  dreams  by  killing  him. 

Reuben,  the  oldest  brother,  would  not  consent  to  the  plot. 
He  told  them  they  had  better  not  shed  any  blood,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  them  that  they  should  put  him  in  a  pit  that  was  in 
the  wilderness  and  leave  him  alive.  In  making  this  proposal 
he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  get  possession  of  Joseph  and  return 
him  to  his  father. 

The  brothers  fell  in  with  this  suggestion  of  Reuben's. 
They  took  his  coat  from  him  and  put  him  into  a  pit  that  had 
no  water  in  it. 

Afterwards,  while  they  were  eating,  they  saw  a  company  of 
Ishmaelites  that  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  They  traveled 
in  those  days  much  in  the  fashion  that  they  do  now.  It  was 
a  caravan,  and  the  camels  were  loaded  with  spices  of  various 
kinds,  which  they  were  carrying  down  to  Egypt  to  sell. 

When  Judah  saw  them  he  suggested  that  they  had  better 
not  kill  Joseph,  or  leave  him  to  perish;  for  he  was  their 
brother  and  their  own  flesh.  He,  therefore,  proposed  that 
they  should  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  to  which  the  rest 
consented.     They  obtained  twenty  pieces  of  silver  for  him. 

They  then  took  the  coat  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of  a  kid 
which  they  had  killed,  and  took  it  back  to  their  father,  and 
left  the  impression  upon  him  that  Joseph  had  been  killed  by 
a  wild  beast. 

Remember,  children,  that  these  brothers  of  Joseph  fully 
expected,  in  treating  him  in  this  manner,  that  they  would  pre- 
vent the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams.  But  never  was  the  folly 
of  man  made  more  manifest  than  in  this  instance. 

The  history  of  Joseph  shows  very  plainly  how  useless  it  is 
for  men  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  designs  of  God  from  being 
fulfilled.  This  very  act  of  theirs  was,  under  the  providence 
of  God,  the  direct  means  of  fulfilling  His  purpose  concerning 
Joseph. 

His  history  is  a  most  interesting  one.  He  was  sold  by  the 
Ishmaelites  to  the  captain  of  the  king's  guard.  He  became 
the  overseer  of  his  house  and  the  manager  of  all  his  affairs. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  his  master's  wife  loved 
him  and  endeavored  to  seduce  him.  She  made  many  attempts 
to  do  this,  but  to  all  her  entreaties  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  His 
virtue  was  above  temptation. 

Finding  that  she  could  not  succeed  in  her  purpose,  she 
accused  him  falsely  to  her  husband — accused  him  of  that 
which  she  wished  him  to  do,  anil  which  he  had  several  times 
refused  to  do. 

He  was  put  in  prison.  But  while  there  he  gained  favor. 
The  man  in  charge  made  him  his  assistant  and  placed  the 
other  prisoners  in  his  keeping.  God  was  with  him  in  the 
prison  as  He  had  been  in  the  house  of  Potiphar.  He  gained 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 

Among  other  prisoners  were  the  chief  butler  and  chief 
baker  of  Pharaoh,  the  king.  They  each  had  a  dream  in  the 
one  night  and  were  puzzled  to  know  the  interpretation.  Jos- 
eph gave  it  to  them,  and  his  interpretation  was  exactly  ful- 
filled. The  chief  butler  was  released  from  prison,  restored  to 
the  favor  of  the  king,  and  filled  his  old  office.  The  chief 
baker  was  hung. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  chief  butler  would  never 
forget  his  promise  to  Joseph  that  he  would  remember  him 
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when  lie  regained  the  favor  of  the  king.      But  he  did.      Two 
years  passed,  and  he  never  gave  Joseph  a  thought. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period  Pharaoh,  the  king,  had 
two  dreams  in  the  one  night.  The  dreams  were  of  such  a 
character  that  they  troubled  him  very  much.  He  was  anxious 
to  know  what  they  meant.  He  sent  for  his  magicians  and  all 
the  wise  men  of  Egypt  and  asked  them  for  the  interpretation 
of  these  dreams.  But  they  were  unable  to  give  to  him  the 
meaning. 

Then  the  chief  butler  remembered  the  Hebrew  young  man 
whom  he  had  known  in  prison.  He  told  Pharaoh  concerning 
him,  and  the  king  had  him  sent  for;  and  Joseph,  inspired  of 
God,  gave  him  the  true  interpretation  of  both  his  dreams. 

The  Lord  had  revealed  that  there  would  be  seven  years  of 
plenty,  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine  in  Egypt.  Who 
was  there  in  all  the  land  so  fitted  to  make  provision  during  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  for  the  terrible  destitution  -that  should 
ensue  during  the  seven  years  of  famine  as  Joseph  himself, 
through  whom  the  Lord  had  revealed  His  purpose?  This  was 
Pharaoh's  conclusion. 

He  made  Joseph  his  minister.  He  became  the  most  pow- 
erful man  in  the  kingdom  next  to  himself,  and  proved  to  be  a 
savior,  not  only  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but  of  all  sur- 
rounding peoples.  They  heard  that  a  wise  man,  under  King 
Pharaoh,  had  carefully  husbanded  the  food  produced  during 
the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  was  prepared  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  suffering  multitudes  during  the  seven  years  of 
famine.  Among  others  who  wore  pinched  for  the  want  of 
bread  were  Jacob  and  his  family.  Though  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  some  distance  from  Egypt,  they  ,had  heard 
that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  and  taking  with  them  the  means 
necessary  to  make  purchases  and  the  animals  to  pack  the  food, 
they  took  their  journey  to  that  laud. 

Joseph  recognized  them,  but  did  not  reveal  himself  to  them. 
He  tested  them  in  various  ways,  and  upon  their  second  visit 
there  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  food,  as  they  had  prom- 
ised him,  they  brought  down  his  brother  Benjamin,  the  son  of 
his  mother,  Rachel.     He  then  revealed  himself  to  them. 

Who  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  these  men  when  they 
found  in  this  powerful  ruler  of  a  great  nation  the  brother 
whom  they  had  treated  so  cruelly,  whose  life  they  had  con- 
spired to  take,  and  whom  they  had  sold  as  a  slave! 

If  Joseph  had  desired  to  triumph  over  his  brethren,  or  to 
have  had  revenge  upon  them,  such  an  occasion  would  have 
furnished  him  full  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  in  these 
feelings. 

But  he  was  a  man  of  God.  Pie  was  magnanimous.  He 
pitied  his  brethren  rather  than  exulted  over  them.  He 
endeavored  to  sooth  their  feelings  by  telling  them  that  they 
had  only  been  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  in  fulfill- 
ing His  purposes. 

This  was  noble  language  and  conduct  from  one  who  had  been 
so  harshly  treated. 

His  father  and  his  household  were  carried  to  Egypt,  were 
assigned  the  land  of  Goshen  as  a  place  in  which  to  dwell,  and 
Joseph,  in  all  his  associations  with  his  father's  household, 
never  exhibited  in  any  word  or  act  that  he  entertained  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  brotherly  love  and  affection. 

His  father  lived  to  pay  obeisance  to  him.  His  brothers  also 
rendered  him  honor  as  a  great  and  mighty  prince. 

The  dreams  of  his  boyhood  were  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter, 
and  the  lesson  which  was  taught  to  these  suns  of  Jacob  and  t<> 
the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  whole 
world,  is  that  however  men  may  plot  and  scheme  and  contrive, 


it  is  impossible  for  them   to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the 
words  and  the  designs  of  God. 


THE    HABIT    OF    OBSERVATION. 


TT  seems  singular  that  some  men  pass  through  life  without 
-I  observing  things  which  come  before. their  eyes  almost  daily. 
An  intelligent  farmer  once  told  me  that  he  would  not  recognize 
any  of  the  horses  belonging  to  his  neighbors,  excepting  those 
noticeable  from  some  peculiarity  of  color.  A  Chicago  mer- 
chant, who  daily  drove  his  own  horse  eight  or  ten  miles,  told 
us  he  had  never  noticed  any  difference  in  the  movement  of 
horses;  did  not  notice  the  difference  between  trotting  and 
pacing.  A  college  president  is  said  to  have  made  the  question, 
"in  which  way  do  the  seeds  lie  in  an  apple?"  a  test  of  the 
habit  of  observation  among  his  students.  Our  tests  with  this 
question  would  indicate  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  average 
men  and  women  either  don't  know,  or  will  answer  incorrectly. 
We  once  received  a  well-written  essay  on  the  value  of  observ- 
ing closely,  yet  there  was  not  a  capital  letter  or  a  punctuation 
mark  in  the  half  dozen  pages.  Many  such  instances  could  be 
given,  were  it  necessary. 

This  matter  is  not  of  slight  importance.  The  carefully 
observant  man  will  see  things  which  will  be  of  pecuniary 
importance  to  him,  while  his  ill-trained  neighbor  may  lose  by 
not  seeing.  The  farmer  with  habits  of  observation  will  notice 
slight  symptoms  of  illness  in  his  animals  or  plants;  will  readily 
see  the  effect  of  this  or  that  practice;  will  much  more  quickly 
discover  countless  little  things  which,  if  neglected,  may  result 
in  serious  loss. 

As  in  the  case  of  habits  generally,  much  can  be  done  in 
childhood,  and  it  certainly  should  be  the  duty  of  parents  and 
other  teachers  to  help  children  learn  to  observe  carefully, 
quickly,  accurately.  It  is  told  by  some  one  that  in  his  child- 
hood he  practiced  running  past  a  shop  window  and  then  stop- 
ping to  deseribe  as  many  articles  as  he  could  recall,  and  in  this 
way  he  acquired  wonderful  quickness  of  observation.  There 
are  hosts  of  points  to  which  a  farmer's  boy  should  have  his 
attention  called  at  an  early  age.  Suggestions  as  to  the  mode 
of  growth  of  plants,  the  form  of  a  leaf,  growth  of  a  fruit,  or 
the  pointing  out  of  peculiarities  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
may  do  him  great  good  in  developing  this  habit,  and  also  have 
a  marked  effect  in  interesting  him  in  his  calling. 

This  habit  of  observation  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
things  we  see  alone,  but  should  extend  to  the  things  we  hear, 
and  those  we  read  as  well.  In  this  latter  matter,  there  is  great 
lack.  Many  read  to  little  profit  because  they  have  not  trained 
themselves  to  observe  carefully. 


Taste. — The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recommended  by  the 
happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human 
life.  The  must  busy  man  in  the  must  active  sphere  cannot  be 
always  occupied  by  business.  Men  of  serious  professions  can- 
not always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can 
the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any 
man  the  power  of  filling  all  bis  hours  witli  pleasure.  Life 
must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  Tt  will  fre- 
quently languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have 
not  some  employment  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their 
main   pursuit. 
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A    FIJIAN    WAR-DANCE. 


IT  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  every  uncivilized  race  of  peo- 
ple to  indulge  in  war-dances.  The  eifect  of  such  occur- 
rences apparently  arouses  the  courage  of  the  participators, 
and  makes  them  eager  for  the  fray.  The  one  represented  by 
the  artist  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  the  style  in  vogue 
among  the  natives  of  the  Fiji  islands,  though  this  is  only  an 
exhibition  war-dance,  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  English 
princes  Edward  and  Albert  Victor.  These  islands  are  under 
English  dominion  and  it  was  consequently  the  pleasure  of  the 
natives  to  show  these  young  gentlemen  all  possible  honor  and 
and  entertain  them  by  such  exhibitions  as  these. 

The  English  officers  and  the  native  dignitaries  are  seen 
seated  upon  mats  on  the  right  of  the  picture;  in  the  center  are 
the  performers,  and  on  the  left  are  the  musicians.  In  front 
may  be  seen  the  turtles,  fowls,  beef,  bananas  and  other  deli- 
cacies, which,  no  doubt,  afford  inspiration  and  vim  to  the  move- 
ments of  those  who  take  part,  as  they  are  sure  to  have  a  feast 
if  they  but  act  well  their  part. 

The  scene  at  one  of  these  dances  is  very  picturesque.  There 
are  sometimes  several  hundred  men  engaged  at  one  time  and 
twenty  or  thirty  musicians.  The  dancers  are  all  dressed  as  if 
for  war;  their  faces  are  painted;  their  bodies  are  powdered 
with  black,  and  their  best  clubs  or  spears  are  in  their  hands. 
They  execute  various  figures,  wheeling,  halting  and  stamping 
their  feet  in  exact  time  to  the  music. 

The  musical  instruments  are  anything  but  the  most 
improved.  They  consist  of  drums,  pipes  and  trumpets.  The 
drum  is  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  piece  of  bamboo  which  is 
thumped  upon  the  ground.  The  pipes  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
made  of  several  strips  of  bamboo  fastened  together,  and  the 
other  a  flute.  This  latter  is  played  by  placing  the  opening 
close  to  one  nostril,  and  breathing  through  it  while  the  other 
is  stopped  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  trumpets  are 
merely  conch-shells  blown  through  a  hole  in  the  side. 

Sometimes  mock  battles  occur  among  the  natives.  In  these 
the  women  take  part.  When  food  is  brought  to  the  men  the 
females  suddenly  rush  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
them  away  and  procuring  the  delicacies.  Sometimes,  too.  the 
women  are  very  rough  in  their  treatment,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions inflict  wounds  upon  the  persons  of  the  men  which  result 
in  death.  In  one  instance  a  woman  even  shot  a  man  dead  with 
an  arrow  in  one  of  these  sham  encounters.  It  apparently 
makes  no  difference,  however,  what  the  treatment  may  be  at 
the  bauds  of  those  who  make  the  attack,  the  men  never  retal- 
iate except  to  seize  them  around  the  waist  and  throw  them  to 
the  ground. 

In  the  upper  corner  of  our  engraving  is  shown  a  Fijian  hut. 
The  houses  of  these  people  consist  of  wooden  frame-works 
lashed  securely  together  and  covered  with  reeds.  Houses  that 
are  expected  to  endure  for  any  great  length  of  time  are  con- 
structed of  a  wood  called  by  the  natives  vest,  and  a  kind  of 
sandal  wood  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  The  walls  of 
the  dwelling  are  generally  made  of  reeds  arranged  in  three 
layers,  the  outside  ones  being  perpendicular  and  the  inside 
layer  horizontal.  These  are  all  tied  or  sewed  together  with 
sinnet  which  is  sometimes  woven  into  most  elegant  patterns. 

The  thatch  is  either  cocoa-nut  or  sugar-cane  leaves  or  grass 
and  on  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  all  kinds  are  used.  The 
house-thatching  is  generally  a  very  interesting  and  noisy  time. 
The  people  take  great  delight  in  meeting  on  such  occasions, 
and  they  always  come  prepared  to  do  a  great  deal  of  shouting. 
In  fact,  the  work  seems  to  progress  more  rapidly  in  the  midst 


of  the  confusion  than  it  otherwise  would  do.  The  inside  of  a 
Fiji  residence  is  noted  for  its  plainness.  The  door  is  small:  win- 
dows are  seldom  constructed,  and  the  only  escape  for  the 
smoke  is  through  the  reeds  or  leaves  which  form  the  roof. 


MACHINERY. 


WELL  may  it  be  said  that  we  are  now  livi  in  an  age  of 
machinery.  The  amount  of  work  that  is  being  per- 
formed by  machinery  is  wonderful  to  think  about.  It  is  revo- 
lutionizing the  world,  so  to  speak.  Fully  half  the  trades  that 
were  in  all  their  glory  when  the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  boy, 
giving  employment  to  large  numbers  of  people,  have  become 
either  obsolete  or  the  next  thing  to  it. 

In  those  good  old  times  of  half  a  century  ago  we  moulded 
our  bricks  by  hand,  made  our  nails  by  hand,  made  our  ropes 
by  hand,  our  cloth  (most  of  it,)  our  hats,  our  boots  and  shoes, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  everything  else  that  we  had  occasion  to 
use,  but  now  the  machines  are  doing  it  all.  each  one  with  its 
giant  strength  and  iron  sinews  turning  out,  in  many  instances, 
more  than  the  work  of  a  hundred  men,  and  doing  it  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  is  amazing  to  contemplate. 

True,  many  of  the  old  trades  are  still  represented,  but  it  is 
little  more  than  a  name.  The  cooper  who  fifty  years  ago  went 
through  with  so  many  processes  to  produce  a  barrel,  now  buys 
the  staves,  heads  and  hoops  already  made  by  machinery,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  them  together.  The  blacksmith 
buys  the  uails  and  shoes  all  ready  for  the  foot  of  the  horse. 
The  shoemaker,  in  many  instances,  sets  up  shop  as  a  cobbler, 
but  buys  ready-made  the  boots  and  shoes  that  he  offers  for 
sale.  The  carpenter  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  put  his  materi- 
als together.  Thousands  of  houses  made  by  machinery  are 
sent  hundreds  of  miles  by  rail  and  set  up  all  ready  to  be 
occupied  in  a  few  hours  after  reaching  their  destination.  The 
gentleman  hatter — what  old  person  does  not  remember  the 
gentleman  hatter? — well,  the  gentleman  hatter  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  gentleman  tailor  has  dropped  his  needle 
and  gone  to  driving  a  machine.  But  why  enumerate,  for  very 
few  indeed  have  escaped  the  general  turning  over  of  things 
mechanically. 

Even  the  farmer  has  the  machines  dose  after  him.  They 
are  cutting  his  grass  and  grain  to  the  ruin  of  the  rare  old 
"harvest  times;"  they  are  doing  his  threshing,  they  are  drop- 
ping and  covering  his  corn,  and  his  wheat  and  his  cotton;  they 
are  raking  and  pitching  his  hay;  they  are  turning  up  and 
pulverizing  his  soil;  they  are  planting,  digging  and  assorting  his 
potatoes;  they  are  shearing  hissheep,  and  so  on  to  endless  extent. 

No  one  can  say  that  great  good  to  the  country  at  large  has 
not  come  of  an  employment  of  labor-saving  machinery.  It 
may  have  at  times  put  the  old  tradesman  to  some  inconven- 
ience, but  that,  of  course,  could  not  be  helped.  In  many 
instances  their  own  conduct,  as  manifested  in  combinations 
and  strikes,  hurried  on  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  Capi- 
talists knew  that  machines  never  organized  strikes,  and  so 
they  gave  them  all  the  encouragement  that  money  could  sug- 
gest, thus  pushing  them  on  to  perfection. 

Even  at  this  day  some  people  hesitate  to  introduce  labor- 
saving  machinery,  especially  on  the  farm.  They  ought  not  to 
hesitate.  The  system  is  now  permanently  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  other  condition  of  affairs,  and  hence  the 
person  who  hesitates  to  profit  by  it  is  simply  standing  in  his 
own  light. 
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A    SACRED    HISTORY. 

External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


BY  THOMAS  A.    SHREEVE. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

IN  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  given  a  review,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  the  religious  and  social  customs  of  the 
ancient  peoples  of  the  new  world — with  the  exception  of 
Christianity.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject demands  separate  treatment. 

The  research  and  arguments  of  Christians,  as  well  as  their 
opposers,  in  modern  times,  have  shown  that  the  cross,  long 
before  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  was  a  sacred  symbol. 
I  meet  this  now  freely;  but  I  contend  that  the  veneration 
shown  to  the  cross  previous  to  the  birth  of  our  Savior  was  due 
to  prophetic  knowledge.  Indeed,  this  must  be  the  position 
taken  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  order  to  be  consistent. 
The  coming  of  our  Lord  must  have  been  known  outside  of  His 
ancestral  line  and  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  His  birth 
and  sufferings;  because  the  wise  men  of  the  east  even  were 
aware  of  His  advent,  and  journeyed  to  greet  Him. 

In  common  with  other  parts  of  the  earth,  this  land  was  in 
possession  of  prophetic  knowledge  concerning  the  birth,  life, 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  anointed.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
details  distinctly,  the  predictions  made  with  regard  to  Christ 
and  His  atoning  work.  The  people  in  this  land,  like  the 
people  in  other  lands,  knew  of  Him  centuries  before  He 
came;  and  after  His  labor  was  ended  in  the  old  world,  He  visi- 
ted and  administered  here  in  this  hemisphere.  It  shall  be  my 
purpose  now  to  show  not  only  this  prophetic  knowledge,  but 
the  actual  coming  to  this  continent  of  our  Lord  in  person — 
and  all  this  from  external  evidence. 

A  scholarly  exposition  of  the  reverence  shown  to  the  cross 
in  all  ages  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  July,  1870. 
I  shall  quote  from  it  in  substantiation  of  two  points. 

1.  All  Christians  must  admit  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  extensively  known  in  many  lands  long  ages  before  His 
advent. 

2.  Among  the  lands  possessing  this  prophetic  knowledge 
was  the  western  hemisphere. 

From  the  dawn  of  organized  Paganism  in  the  eastern  world 
to  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  western,  the 
cross  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  sacred 
of  symbolical  monuments:  and,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  it  is 
so  still  in  almost  every  land  where  that  of  Calvary  is  unrecog- 
nized or  unknown.  Apart  from  any  distinctions  of  social  or 
intellectual  superiority,  of  caste,  color,  nationality  or  location 
in  either  hemisphere,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  aboriginal 
possession  of  every  people  in  antiquity — the  elastic  girdle,  so 
to  say,  which  embraced  the  most  widely  separated  heathen 
communities — the  must  significant  token  of  a  universal  broth- 
erhood, tu  which  all  tlir  families  of  mankind  were  severally 
and  irresistibly  drawn,  and  by  which  their  common  descent 
was  emphatically  expressed,  or  by  means  of  which  each  ami  all 
preserved,  amid  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  a  knowledge  of 
the  primeval  happiness  and  dignity  of  their  species.  Where 
authentic  history  is  silent  on  the  subject,  the  material  relics  of 
pasl  and  long  forgotten  races  are  not  wanting  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  ibis  supposition.  Diversified  forms  of  the  symbol 
are  delineated  more  or  les-  artistically,  according  to  the  pro- 
gress achieved  in  civilization  at  the  period,  on  the  ruined  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces,  on  natural  rocks  and  sepulchral  galler- 
ies, on  t  he  hoariest  monoliths  and  the  rudest  statuary;  on  coins. 
medals  and  vases  of  every  description;  and,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  are  preserved  in  the  architect  oral  proportions  orsub- 
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terranean  as  well  as  superterranean  structures,  of  Tumuli  as 
well  as  Fanes.  The  extraordinary  sanctity  attaching  to  the 
symbol,  in  every  age  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
justified  any  expenditure  incurred  in  its  fabrication  or  embellish- 
ment; hence  the  most  persistent  labor,  the  most  consummate 
ingenuity,  were  lavished  upon  it.  Populations  of  essentially 
different  culture,  tastes  and  pursuits— the  highly-civilized  and 
demi-civilized,  the  settled  and  nomadic — vied  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  its  exceptional  import 
and  virtue  among  their  latest  posterities.  The  marvelous  rock- 
hewn  caves  of  Elephanta  and  Ellora,  and  the  stately  temples 
of  Mathura  and  Terputty,  in  the  east,  may  be  cited  as  charac- 
teristic examples  ot  one  laborious  method  of  exhibiting  it; 
ami  the  megalithic  structures  of  Callemish  and  Newgrange,  iu 
the  west,  of  another;  while  a  third  may  be  instanced  in  the 
great  temple  of  Mitzla,  the  "City  of  the_  Moon"  in  Ojaaca, 
Central  America,  also  excavated  in  the  living  rock,  and  mani- 
festing the  same  stupendous  labor  and  ingenuity  as  are  observ- 
able in  the  cognate  caverns  of  Salsette — of  endeavors,  we 
repeat,  made  by  people  as  intellectually,  as  geographically 
distinct,  and  followers  withal  of  independent  and  unassociated 
deities,  to  magnify  and  perpetuate  some  grand  primeval  svm- 
bol.     *     *     * 

Of  the  several  varities  of  the  cross  still  in  vogue,  as  national 
or  ecclesiastical  emblems,  in  this  and  other  European  states, 
and  distiuguished  by  the  familiar  appellations  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  the  Maltese,  the  <  Ireek,  the  Latin,  etc. ,  etc. ,  there 
is  not  one  among  them  the  existence  of  which  may  not  be 
traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  They  were  the  common 
property  of  the  eastern  nations.  No  revolution  or  other  cas- 
ualty has  wrought  any  perceptible  difference  in  their  several 
forms  or  delineations;  they  have  passed  from  one  hemisphere 
to  the  other  intact;  have  survived  dynasties,  empires  and  races; 
have  been  borne  on  the  crest  of  each  successive  wave  of  Aryan 
population  in  its  course  toward  the  west;  and,  having  been 
re-consecrated  in  later  times  by  their  lineal  descendants  are 
still  recognized  as  military  and  national  badges  of  distinction. 

Among  the  earliest  known  types  is  the  Crux  Ansata,  vul- 
garly called  the  "Key  of  the  Nile"  because  of  its  being  found 
sculptured  or  otherwise  represented  so  frequently  upon  Egypt- 
ian and  Coptic  monuments.  It  has,  however,  a  very  much 
oldet  and  more  sacred  signification  than  this.  It  was  the  sym- 
bol of  symbols,  the  mystical  Tau,  the  ''Hidden  Wisdom,"  not 
only  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  also  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians,  Mexicans,  Peruvians  and  of  every  other  ancient 
people  comojemorated  in  history,  in  either  hemisphere,  and  is 
formed  very  similarly  to  our  letter  T,  with  a  roundlet  or  oval 
placed  immediately  above  it.  Thus  it  was  figured  on  the  gig- 
antic emerald,  or  glass  statue  of  Serapis,  which  was  trans- 
ported (2(.t3  B.  C.  )  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Soter  from  Sinope, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  re-erected  within 
that  famous  labyrinth  which  encompassed  the  banks  of  Lake 
Moeris,  and  destroyed  by  the  victorious  army  of  Theodosius 
(A.  D.  389),  despite  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  to  spare  it,  because  it  was  the  emblem  of  their  god 
and  of  the  "life  to  come."  Sometimes,  as  may  be  seen  on 
the  breast  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  in  the  museum  of  the  Lon- 
don University,  the  simple  T  only  is  planted  on  the  f'rustrum 
of  a  cone;  and  sometimes  it  is  represented  as  springing  from 
a  heart;  in  the  first  instance  signifying  goodness;  in  the  second, 
hope  or  expectation  of  reward.  As  in  the  oldest  temples  and 
catacombs  of  Egypt,  so  this  type  likewise  abounds  in  the 
ruined  cities  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  graven  as  well 
upon  the  most  ancient  Cyclopean  and  polygonal  walls  as  upon 
the  more  modern  and  perfect  examples  of  masonry;  and  is 
displayed  in  an  equally  conspicuous  manner  upon  the  breasts  of 
innumerable  bronze  statuettes  which  have  been  recently  disin- 
terred from  the  cemetery  of  Juigalpa  (of  unknown  antiquity) 
in  Nicaragua. 

Its  undoubted  antiquity,  no  less  than  its  extraordinary  dif- 
fusion, evidences  that  it  must  have  been,  as  it  may  be  said  to 
be  still  inunchristianiz.ed  lands,  emblematical  of  some  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  mystery.  The  reader  will  not  have  failed 
to  observe  that  it  is  most  usually  associated  with  tenter;  it  was 
thi'  "Key  of  the  Nile,"  that  mystical  instrument  by  means  of 
which,  in  the  popular  judgment  of  his  Egyptian  devotees, 
Osiris  produced  the  annua]  revivifying  inundations  of  the 
sacred  stream;  it  is  discernible  in  that  mysterious  pitchcror  vase 
portrayed  on   the  brazen  table  of  Brembus,  before-mentioned, 
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with  its  four  lips  discharging  as  many  streams  of  water  in 
opposite  directions;  it  was  the  emblem  of  the  water-deities  of 
the  Babylonians  in  the  east  and  of  the  Gothic  nations  in  the 
west,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rain-deities  respectively  of  the 
mixed  population  in  America.  We  have  seen  with  what  pecu- 
liar rites  the  symbol  was  honored  by  those  widely  separated 
races  in  the  western  hemisphere;  and  the  monumental  slabs  of 
Nineveh,  now  in  the  museums  of  London  and  Paris,  show  us 
how  it  was  similarly  honored  by  the  successors  to  the  Chaldees 
in  the  eastern.     *    *    * 

In  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Britain  it  wTas  emblematic  of  creative 
power  and  eternity;  in  India,  China,  and  Scandinavia,  of 
heaven  and  immortality;  in  the  two  Americas,  of  rejuvenes- 
cence and  freedom  from  physical  suffering;  while  in  both  hem- 
ispheres it  was  the  common  symbol  of  resurrection,  or  the 
"sign  of  the  life  to  come;"  and,  finally  in  all  heathen  com- 
munities, without  exception,  it  was  the  emphatic  type,  the  sole 
enduring  evidence  of  the  divine  unity.  This  circumstance 
alone  determined  its  extreme  antiquity — an  antiquity,  in  all 
likelihood,  long  antecedent  to  the  foundation  of  either  of  the 
three  great  systems  of  religion  in  the  east.  And,  _  lastly,  we 
have  seen  how,  as  a  rule  it  is  found  in  conjunction  with  a 
stream  or  streams  of  water,  with  exuberant  vegetation,  and 
with  a  hill  or  a  mountainous  region — in  a  word,  with  a  land  of 
beauty,  fertility  and  joy.  Thus  it  was  expressed  upon  those 
circular  and  sacred  cakes  of  the  Egyptians,  composed  of  the 
richest  materials — of  flour,  of  honey,  of  milk —  and  with  which 
the  serpent  and  bull,  as  well  as  other  reptiles  and  beasts  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  Tsis  and  their  higher  divinities  were 
daily  fed;  and  upon  certain  festivals  were  eaten  with  most 
extraordinary  ceremony  by  the  people  and  their  priests.  "The 
cross  cake,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  "was  their  hiero- 
glyph for  civilized  land;"  obviously  a  laud  superior  to  their 
own,  as  it  was,  indeed,  to  all  other  mundane  territories:  for  it 
was  that  distant,  traditional  country  of  sempiternal  content- 
ment and  repose,  of  exquisite  delight  and  serenity,  where 
nature,  unassisted  by  man,  produces  all  that  is  necessary  for 
his  sustenation. 

Donnelly  says  that  when  the  first  Spanish  missionaries  set 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  America,  immediately  after  the  discov- 
ery of  Columbus,  they  were  amazed  to  find  the  cross  was  as 
devoutly  worshipped  by  the  red  Indians  as  by  themselves,  and 
were  in  doubt  whether  to  ascribe  the  fact  to  the  pious  labors 
of  St.  Thomas  or  to  the  cunning  device  of  the  Evil  One.  The 
hallowed  symbol  challenged  their  attention  on  every  hand  and 
in  almost  every  variety  of  form.  It  appeared  on  the  bass-re- 
liefs of  ruined  and  deserted  monuments  as  well  as  on  those  of 
inhabited  palaces,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  in 
the  great  temple  of  Gozutnel,  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan. 
According  to  the  particular  locality,  and  the  purpose  which  it 
served,  it  was  formed  of  various  materials — of  marble  and 
gypsum  in  the  open  spaces  of  cities  and  by  the  way-side;  of 
wood  in  the  teocallis  or  chapels  on  pyramidal  summits  and  in 
subterranean  sanctuaries;  and  of  emerald  or  jasper  in  the  pal- 
aces of  kings  and  nobles. 

According  to  the  author  last  quoted,  the  ancient  Mexicans 
had  a  religion  possessed  of  so  many  features  similar  to  those 
of  the  old  world,  that  the  Spanish  priests  declared  that 
the  Devil  had  given  them  a  bogus  imitation  of  Christianity  to 
destroy  their  souls.     The  Devil,  said  they,  stole  all   he  could. 


We  are  surrounded  by  motives  to  piety  and  devotion,  if  we 
would  but  mind  them.  The  poor  are  designed  to  excite  our 
liberality  ;  the  miserable,  our  pity,  ;  the  sick,  our  assistance  ; 
the  ignorant,  our  instruction  ;  those  that  are  fallen,  our  help- 
ing hand.  In  those  who  are  vain,  we  see  the  vanity  of  the 
world  ;  in  those;  who  are  wicked,  our  own  frailty.  When  we 
see  good  men  rewarded,  it  confirms  our  hope;  and  when  evil 
men  are  punished  it  excites  our  fear. 


TWO    PICTURES    OF   WOMAN. 


I'.V    HI'RIlETTE. 


'TvHROUGH  all  the  oratorio  of  history  we  hear  the  voices 
■*■  of  women,  whom  no  man  could  compel  to  silence.  We 
hear  the  sorrowful  notes  of  the  song  of  Jephthah's  daughter, 
mingling  with  the  voice  of  Ruth,  "standing  breast  high  amid 
the  Summer  corn"- — tremulous  with  a  woman's  fear,  but  reso- 
lute with  sublime  purpose  comes  the  voice  of  Esther,  carrying 
her  life  before  the  golden  scepter  for  her  people's  sake;  we 
hear  Elizabeth  speak  with  a  loud  voice  and  no  man  can  silence 
her;  women  bring  their  little  ones  to  the  Savior,  in  the  face  of 
his  disciples'  rebuke,  and  He  does  not  censure  them  for  "usurp- 
ing authority  over  a  man;"  a  woman  washes  His  feet  with  her 
tears,  Joanna,  Mary,  Susanna  and  many  others  "minister  to 
Him  out  of  their  substance,"  woman  lingered  near  the  cross 
when  all  men  forsook  him.  Why  then  be  proud  that  you  are 
a  woman. 

True,  she  cannot  sharpen  a  pencil,  and,  outside  of  commer- 
cial circles  she  cannot  tie  a  package  to  make  it  look  like  any- 
thing save  a  crooked  cross  section  of  chaos;  but,  land  of  mira- 
cles! see  what  she  can  do  with  a  pin!  She  cannot  walk  so 
many  miles  around  a  billiard  table  with  nothing  to  eat,  and 
nothing  (to  speak  of)  to  drink,  but  she  can  walk  the  floor  all 
night  with  a  fretful  baby.  She  can  ride  five  hundred  miles 
without  going  into  the  smoking  car  to  rest  (and  get  away  from 
the  children).  She  can  go  to  town  aud  do  a  wearisome  day's 
shopping  and  have  a  good  time  with  three  or  four  friends  with- 
out drinking  a  keg  of  beer.  She  can  enjoy  an  evening  visit 
without  smoking  half  a  dozen  cigars.  She  can  endure  the 
distraction  of  a  houseful  of  children  all  day,  while  her  hus- 
band sends  them  all  to  bed  before  he  has  been  home  an  hour. 
Every  day  she  endures  the  torture  of  a  dress  that  would  make 
an  athlete  swoon.  She  possibly  cannot  walk  five  hundred 
miles  around  a  tan  bark  track  in  six  days  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  she  can  walk  two  hundred  miles  in  ten  hours  up  and 
down  the  crowded  aisles  of  a  dry  goods  store  when  there  is  a 
reduction  sale  on.  A  boy  with  a  sister  is  fortunate,  a  fellow 
with  a  cousin  is  to  be  envied,  a  young  man  with  a  sweetheart 
is  happy,  and  a  man  with  a  good  wife  is  thrice  blessed  more 
than  they  all. 


Luck  or  Pluck. — Of  what  is  called  "luck"  in  this  world 
a  great  deal  is  only  the  result  of  patient  industry.  A  rich 
merchant  of  Liverpool,  Sir  Joseph  Walmsley,  began  life  as  a 
clerk  on  about  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  His  employers  were 
grain  merchants,  and  the  young  man  determined  to  learn  all 
there  was  to  know  about  grain.  The  man  who  had  charge  of 
the  warehouse,  "Old  Peter,"  as  he  was  called,  saw  the  boy 
was  anxious  to  learn;  so  twice  a  week,  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  the  two  would  go  together  to  the  stores  and  ships, 
examining  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  <  )ld  Peter  would  take 
a  handful  of  all  sorts,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  American, 
European,  and  spreading  them  on  the  table,  would  ask  the 
boy  to  tell  the  characteristics  of  each  sample.  The  pupil  was 
bewildered  at  first,  but  he  persevered  until  he  became  an 
expert  in  the  business.  Very  likely  the  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  those  early  morning  lessons  called  the  youth 
"lucky,"  as  he  began  to  amass  wealth:  but  it  is  a  kind  of 
"luck"  within  the  reach  of  every  young  person  who  is  willing 
to  work  for  it. 
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THE  HOTEL  FIRE. 


PHE  major  kept  David  and  Polly  two  weeks  in  Philadel- 
*  phia.  The  boy  had  been  in  danger  of  becoming  a  mere 
bookworm,  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  shut  to  all  the  actual  liv- 
ing knowledge  to  be  learned  on  every  side. 

There  was  a  little  danger  now  that  his  uncle  would  cram  too 
much  of  this  knowledge  upon  him.  Philadelphia  is  a  great 
manufacturing  center,  and  he  took  the  boy  to  all  kinds  of  mills, 
mints  and  shops.  Polly  declared  that  David  would  not  eat  for 
asking  where  this  article  was  made,  or  where  that  other  grew. 

Her  own  head  ached,  she  asserted,  with  its  sudden  weight 
of  information. 

Oue  warm,  sunny  morning,  the  major  announced  that  he 
had  business  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  must  leave  David 
to  take  care  of  his  sister. 

"Go  out  and  walk,"  he  said,  "but  don't  go  along  dreaming 
of  Achilles  and  Ajax.  Stay  awake.  Those  old  fellows  were 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  there  are  people  close  at  hand  as 
well  worth  your  attention.,  All  the  world  is  at  work  for  you. 
This  man  cuts  your  meat,  that  one  in  Cuba  makes  cigars  for 
you,  (which  you  must  not  smoke,  young  man,)  another  puts 
bismuth  on  his  face,  and  plays  monkey  tricks  for  your  amuse- 
ment. You  ought  to  look  into  the  world  of  these  people,  and 
their  lives.  There  is  poetry  in  the  history  of  the  man  who 
blacks  your  boots,  as  well  as  that  of  the  siege  of  Troy." 

He  buttoned  up  his  overcoat  and  departed,  coming  back  to 
put  his  head  in  at  the  door  with,  "Take  care  of  your  sister, 
David!'' 

The  young  people  went  out  and  sauntered  up  Chestnut 
Street  and  returned  to  the  hotel  at  six  o'clock. 

After  they  had  eaten  dinner,  they  went  up  to  their  own 
little  parlor,  which  was  in  the  fifth  story. 

"I  wonder  when  uncle  will  come  back,"  said  Polly,  leaning 
back  in  her  arm-chair  sleepily. 

"Nut  until  nine. " 

David  also  stretched  himself  at  ease  on  a  sofa.  They  both 
had  books  in  their  hands,  ami  the  gas  lamp  was  between  them, 
but  in  a  little  while  the  books  were  dropped,  and  they  were 
both  sound  asleep. 

When  Polly  awoke  it  was  with  a  stifling  weight  upon  her 
breast,  and  a  hot  stench  of  burning  paint  in  the  room. 

She  rose  slowly;  her  first  thought  was  that  the  gas  was 
escaping;  the  next  was — a  foolish  one  enough — that  a  proces- 
sion was  passing,  and  the  smoke  of  the  torches  had  reached 
her  room.  A  blazing  light  shone  in  the  window.  She  ran 
towards  it.     The  next  instant  she  was  dragging  David  upright. 

"The  hotel  is  on  fire!  Wake  up  David.  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do?,"  she  cried  as  lie  turned  drowsily  over,  muttering.  The 
smoke  had  stupefied  him. 

A  pitcher  of  water  was  on  the  table.  She  wet  his  face,  and 
as  she  did  it,  the  touch  of  the  cold  water  seemed,  oddly 
enough  to  restore  her  own  self-possession. 

She  even  stayed  between  him  and  the  window  that  he  might 
not  see  the  dreadful  light  when  he  opened  his  eyes.  Her 
ghastly  face,  therefore,  Was  the  first  sight  which  met  his  gaze. 

"What  is  it?"  starting  up.  "My  uncle— Polly— Oh!  Fire! 
Fire!" 

He  rushed  to  the  window.  The  street  below  was  filled  with 
the  steam  fire-engines  and  the  hook  and  ladder  companies, 
while  a  cordon  of  police  and  a  chain  held  back  a  yelling, 
excited  multitude. 

The  fire  in  its  its  long  lashes  of  flame  leaped  from  story  to 
story  of  the  great  building. 


Polly  stood  very  white,  but  quiet,  beside  him.  She  had 
always  been  taken  care  of,  and  she  expected  David  to  take 
care  of  her  now. 

But  he  was  running  from  window  to  window,  shrieking 
"fire"  as  though  the  clatter  of  the  engines  and  the  roaring  of 
the  flames  were  not  enough. 

Then  he  rushed  to  his  trunk  dragged  out  his  clothes,  left 
them  on  the  floor,  and  going  to  the  window  again,  screamed 
hoarsely, — 

"Help!  Fire! 

But  nobody  below  heeded  him.  Many  of  the  windows 
were  filled  with  half-crazed  men  and  women   imploring  help. 

The  hotel  had  an  iron  frame;  the  inside  was  dry,  and  had 
burned  like  tinder;  the  flames  had  spread  so  rapidly  that  the 
principal  staircases  were  gone  before  the  inmates  of  the  upper 
stories  had  heard  the  alarm.  There  came  a  terrible  cry  from 
the  street. 

"The  wall  is  falling!" 

"We  are  lost,"  said  David.  His  face  was  very  red. 
All  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  have  gone  to  his  brain. 
There  was  nothing  else  there— not  the  vestige  of  a  com- 
mon-sense idea  or  plan  of  escape. 

The  truth  was,  David  had  lived  only  in  his  books.  He 
could  have  given  you,  in  an  emergency,  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  different  literatures  of  Greece  and  Borne;  but  he  had 
never  considered  the  ordinary  emergency  of  a  fire  in  a  dwell- 
ing, and  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Poor  little  Polly  thought  of  her  mother  and  began  to  cry. 
She  was  praying  under  her  breath.  But  David  did  not  even 
think  of  God.  The  more  helpless  he  felt,  the  greater  became 
his  abject  terror.  He  tried  to  pull  out  the  sash,  but  was  not 
able.     Then  he  wildly  b.  oke  the  glass  with  his  fists. 

"Come,  come!"  he  screamed,  dragging  her  up  on  the  ledge. 

"Yv  hat  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Go  down  on  the  fire  escape.  Come  along!  Oh,  we'll  be 
killed!  We'll  be  killed!"  staring  down  at  the  mass  of  people, 
and  up  at  the  rolling  clouds  of  smoke  and  flame. 

"The  fire-escape  is  broken  off  just  below  the  window.  I  saw 
that  yesterday." 

''Then  we  must  jump,"  he  said,  preparing  to  leap  down  into 
the  street. 

"You  shall  not  jump." 

Polly  pulled  him  down  on  the  floor  with  all  her  strength. 
She  suddenly  understood  that  she  must  save  them  both.  She 
grew  very  still  and  quiet.  The  tears  left  her  eyes.  Polly  was 
timid  and  gentle  in  manner,  but  in  reality  was  a  quick-witted, 
practical  little  body. 

The  room  grew  stiflingly  hot.  A  red  tongue  of  fire  crept 
under  a  door. 

"We  must  jump!"  shrieked  David.     They're  all  doing  it." 

"Yes,  aud  they  are  dashed  to  pieces  when  they  touch  the 
ground,"  looking  down  with  a  shudder. 

"Weshall  be  killed!"  yelled  David  again,    hoarsely. 

Now  the  hotel  was  built  in  the  shape  of  an  L.  The  fire 
was  raging  through  the  main  building.  The  room  in  which 
David  and  his  sister  were  was  in  the  junction  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  house.  Polly's  quick  eye  noted  that  very  little 
smoke,  as  yet,  came  from  the  small  end  of  the  house. 

"The  stairways,  most  probably  are  still  standing  there,"  she 
thought. 

"We'll  try  the  back  stairs,"  she  said,  flying  to  her  uncle's 
trunk  aud  taking  out  a  package,  which  she  held  in  her  bosom. 
I  >a\  ill  followed  her  mechanically.  He  would  have  obeyed  just 
then  anybody  who  took  command. 
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When  they  opened  the  hall  door,  however,  the  stifling 
smoke  drove  them  back.  But  Polly  was  a  faithful  reader  of 
the  newspapers,  and  she  remembered  the  expedients  which 
had  been  found  of  service   in  the  great  fires. 

She  remembered  too  that  it  was  only  the  people  that  kept 
cool  and  quiet  whose  lives  were  saved.  She  ran  to  the  wash- 
stand,  dipped  some  towels  in  the  pitcher,  and  wrapped  them 
over  David's  head  and  her  own. 

Then  she  went  down  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  and  began 
to  creep  down  the  hall.  David  imitated  her.  The  smoke  and 
tire  were  not  nearly  so  stifling  near  the  floor. 

In  the  hall  they  were  nearly  run  over  by  shrieking  men  and 
women,  flying  wildly  this  way  and  that,  without  any  purpose 
or  aim.  Now  and  then,  one  would  stagger  and  fall,  suffocated 
by  the  hot  gas  and  smoke. 

"We  are  going  into  the  fire!''  cried  David,  stopping  as  a 
darker  volume  of  smoke  met  them, 

"No,  no!  It  is  a  current  of  air.     Come,  come!" 

Polly's  strength  was  nearly  gone;  she  caught  David's  arm 
and  urged  him  on,  and  he  for  shame's  sake,  could  not  desert  her. 

"Here  is  the  door!"  She  sprang  upright.  She  had  seen 
the  housemaids,  one  day,  come  up  that  way  from  the  kitchen. 

"Here  are  stairs  to  the  basement!"  screamed  Polly  at  the  top 
of  her  voice.     "This  is  the  way!    This  is  the  way!" 

The  shrill,  childish  voice  rang  through  the  hall,  and  several 
persons  who  escaped,  owed  their  lives  to  that  glad  cry. 

The  stairs  were  narrow,  but  clear.  Polly  and  David  ran 
down  them,  and  out  into  the  street.  As  they  came  into  the 
open  air,  a  man  was  fighting  his  way  through  the  police. 

"I  have  two  children  in  the  building!"  he  cried,  "I  will 
go  in." 

"Here  we  are,"  shouted  David.  But  poor  little  Polly, 
before  she  could  reach  him,  fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 

An  hour  or  two  later  they  were  comfortably  settled  in 
another  hotel, — Polly  on  her  uncle's  knee,  before  a  cheerful  fire. 

"There  is  your  pocket-book,"  she  said.  I  remembered 
where  you  kept  it,  uncle. ' ' 

"Now  I  saw  you  put  it  there  often,"  said  David.  "But  I 
forgot.  And  I  suppose  I  have  read  accounts  of  fires  and  how 
to  escape,  just  as  Polly  did." 

"It  is  not  the  amount  that  we  learn  which  counts  after  all," 
said  the  major,  "but  our  ability  to  use  it  properly,  and  at  the 
proper  time. ' ' 


A  TRUE  HERO. 


BY  JOCK. 


THE  expression  is  not  infrequent  among  boys,  "I  would 
like  to  become  a  soldier  and  in  war  make  a  hero 
of  myself. ' '  It  seems  to  be  natural  for  children  to  connect 
deeds  of  heroism  with  battles,  and  this  idea  finds  its  foun- 
dation too  frequently  in  the  so-called  histories  which  are 
nothing  more  than  compilations  of  thrilling  adventures  and 
daring  deeds.  But  could  all  those  who  look  for  glory  amid 
scenes  of  carnage  see,  if  only  for  one  moment,  the  horrors  of 
war,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  strive  for  the  title  of 
hero  in  an  easier  way. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  mistaken  idea  that  only  those  are 
heroes  who  have  performed  some  daring  adventure  or  have 
had  their  names  heralded  abroad  because  of  the  performance 
of  some  remarkable  deed.       There  are   heroes    to    be  found 


everywhere,  though  the  acts  of  many  of  them  will  never  be 
known  until  the  deeds  of  all  men  are  proclaimed.  There  are 
also  opportunities  presented  to  every  boy  and  girl  to  acquire 
the  honorable  title  of  a  hero  or  heroine.  The  following  anec- 
dote will  illustrate  the  bean  ideal  of  a  hero  in  the  estimation 
of  most  people.  It  is  related  by  one  who  still  has  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  occurrence: 

When  at  school  at  A we  saw  a  boy  named  Watson,  driv- 
ing a  cow  to  pasture.  In  the  evening  he  drove  her  back 
again,  we  did  know  where,  and  this  was  continued  several  weeks. 

The  boys  attending  the  school  were  nearly  all  sous  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  some  were  dunces  enough  to  look  with  disdain 
on  a  scholar  who  had  to  drive  a  cow. 

With  admirable  good  nature  Watson  bore  all  their  attempts 
to  annoy  him. 

"I  suppose,  Watson,"  said  Jackson,  another  bojr,  one  day, 
"I  suppose  your  father  intends  to  make  a  milkman  of  you?" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Watson. 

"Oh,  nothing.  Only  don't  leave  much  water  in  the  cans 
after  you  rinse  them— that's  all." 

The  boys  laughed,  and  Watson,  not  in  the  least  mortified, 
replied:  "Never  fear.  If  ever  I  am  a  milkman,  I'll  give 
good  measure  and  good  milk." 

The  day  after  this  conversation  there  was  a  public  examina- 
tion, at  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  neighboring 
towns  were  present,  and  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Principal 
of  our  school,  and  both  Watson  and  Jackson  received  a  ei edi- 
table number,  for,  in  respect  to  scholarship,  they  were  about 
equal.  After  the  ceremony  of  distribution,  the  Principal 
remarked  that  there  was  one  prize  consisting  of  a  gold  medal, 
which  was  rarely  awarded,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  great 
cost,  as  because  the  instances  were  rare  which  rendered  its 
bestowal  proper.  It  was  the  prize  of  heroism.  The  last 
medal  was  awarded  about  three  years  ago  to  a  boy  in  the  first 
class  who  rescued  a  poor  girl  from  drowning. 

The  Principal  then  said  that,  with  the  permission  of  the 
company,  he  would  relate  a  short  anecdote. 

"Not  long  since,  some  boys  were  flying  a  kite  in  the  street, 
just  as  a  poor  lad  on  horseback  rode  by  on  his  way  to  the  mill. 
The  horse  took  fright  and  threw  the  boy,  injuring  him  so  badly 
that  he  was  carried  home  and  confined  some  weeks  to  his  bed. 
Of  the  bo3'S  who  had  unintentionally  caused  the  disaster,  none 
followed  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  wounded  lad.  There  was  one 
boy,  however,  who  witnessed  the  accident  from  a  distance,  who 
not  only  went  to  make  inquiries,  but  stayed  to  render  service. 

"This  boy  soon  learned  that  the  wounded  boy  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  poor  widow,  whose  sole  support  consisted  it  selling 
the  milk  of  a  cow,  of  which  she  was  the  owner.  She  was  old 
and  lame,  and  her  grandson  on  whom  she  depended  to  drive 
her  cow  to  pasture,  was  now  helpless  with  his  bruises.  'Never 
mind,  good  woman,'  said  the  boy:    'I  will  drive  the  cow.' 

"But  his  kindness  did  not  stop  there.  Money  was  wanted 
to  get  articles  from  the  apothecary.  'I  have  money  that  my 
mother  sent  me  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots  with,'  said  he,  'but  I 
can  do  without  them  for  awhile.'  'Oh  no,'  said  the  old 
woman,  'I  can't  consent  to  that;  but  here  is  a  pair  of  heavy 
boots  that  I  bought  for  Thomas,  who  can't  wear  them.  If 
you  would  only  buy  these,  we  would  get  along  nicely.'  The 
boy  bought  the  boots,  clumsy  as  they  were,  and  has  worn  them 
up  to  this  time. 

"Well,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  other  boys  at  the 
school  that  our  scholar  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  a  cow.  he 
was  assailed  every  day  with  laughter  and  ridicule.  His  cow- 
hide boots  in  particular,  were  made  a  matter  of  mirth.  But 
he  kept  on  cheerfully  and  bravely,  day  after  day,  never  shun- 
ning observation  driving  the  widow's  cow  and  wearing  his 
thick  boots.  He  never  explained  why  he  drove  the  cow,  for 
he  was  not  inclined  to  make  a  boast  of  his  charitable  motives. 
Tt  is  by  mere  accident  that  his  kindness  and  self-denial  was 
discovered  by  his  teacher. 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you — was  there  not 
heroism  in  this  buy's  conduct?  Nay,  .Master  Watson,  do  not 
get  out  of  sight  behind  the  blackboard.  You  were  not  afraid 
of  ridicule,  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  praise." 

As  Watson,  with  blushing  cheeks,  came  forward,  a  round  of 
applause  spoke  the  general  approbation,  and  the  medal  was 
presented  to  him  amid  the  cheers  of  the  audience. 
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GO,    YE    MESSENGERS    OF    GLORY. 


Words  by  John  Taylor. 


Music  by  Edwin  P.  Parry. 
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(ireat  and  mighty, 

Go,  ye  messengers  of  glory; 

Visit  every  land  and  clime, 
Sound  to  all  the  proclamation. 

Tell  to  all  the  truth  sublime. 
That  the  gospel 

Does  in  ancient  glory  shine. 

Go!  to  all  the  gospel  cany. 

Let  the  joyous  news  abound; 
Go!  till  every  nation  hear  ye, 


Great  and  mighty, 


Ji — r— 


Jew  and  Gentile  hear  the  sound: 

Let  the  gospel 
Echo  all  the  earth  around. 

Bearing  seed  of  heavenly  virtue, 
Scatter  it  o'er  all  the  earth; 

Go!  Jehovah  will  support  you, 
Gather  all  the  sheaves  of  worth; 

Then,  with  Jesus, 
Reign  in  glory  on  the  earth. 


THE    BOY    AS    AN    ESCORT. 

IT  is  a  good  plan  for  mother  and  sister  to  depend,  as  it  were, 
on  the  boy  as  an  escort.  Let  him  help  her  in  and  out-  of 
the  car.  Let  him  have  his  little  purse  and  pay  her  fare. 
Let  him  carry  some  of  the  bundles.  He  will  be  delighted  to 
do  these  things,  and  feel  proud  that  she  can  depend  on  him. 
A  boy  likes  to  be  thought  manly,  and  in  no  better  way  can  he 
show  his  manliness  than  by  taking  his  father's  place  as  an 
cssort  of  mother  or  sister.  Teach  him  to  Hit  his  hat  when 
meeting  a  woman  with  whom  he  or  his  family  are  acquainted, 
without  regard  to  race,  color  or  position,  for  a  true  gentleman 
will  lift  his  hat  as  readily  to  the  woman  at  the  fruit  stand  with 
whom  he  has  a  speaking  acquaintance  as  he  will  to  the  high- 
est in  the  land.  He  cares  not  for  her  position,  it  is  enough 
for  him  that  she  is  a  woman.  Teach  him  also  to  lift  his  hat 
when  passing  a  gentleman  acquaintance  with  whom  there  is  a 
lady,  although  the  latter  be  a  stranger  to  him. 

All  parents  and  members  of  the  family  arc  proud  of  a  court- 
eous boy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  boy  cannot  become 
one  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  his  training.     If  his  mind  is 


turned  into  this  channel  when  young,   there  will  be  a  great 
deal  he  will  learn  of  his  own  accord  by  observation. 


To  be  a  good  servant  of  God  is  to  be  charitable  to  our 
neighbor,  maintaining  in  the  superior  will  an  invincible  reso- 
lution to  do  God's  will;  to  possess  great  humility  and  simplicity 
in  confiding  one's  self  to  God;  to  rise  as  frequently  as  one 
falls;  to  enure  one's  self  to  humiliations  and  to  tranquilly  bear 
with  others  and  their  defects. 
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sides a  choice  collection  of  original  and 
selected  songs,  it  contains  a  number  of 
hymns  from  the  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book 
set  to  old,  familiar  tunes. 

LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

UBSCKIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound    can   send   or   bring    them   to   the   Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  mostreasonableterras 


BAGSTER'S 
THIN  POLYGLOT  BIBLES. 

Cheaper  and_more.conveiiient  iu  shape  than  any  other 
editions.     Containing,  in   addition  to  the  texts  and  most 
valuable  references,  a  large  variety  of  practically   helpful 
matter — nothing  superfluous. 
por    Sale  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor   Office. 


John  H.  Smith,  Pres,  Orson  If.  Pettit,  Vice  Pres. 

W.  N.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CO -OF. 

FU  RN  ITURE 

co3^c:e=^.:£T"z\ 

41  S  Main  Street.  Salt  Lake  City. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEALERS 

MANUFACTURERS. 


We  keep  a  eowptete  and  weED  assarted 
st@ek8  acijd  by  courteous  attentiioo]  to>  tto© 
\p8sft©p  acid  pwetiaset?,,  w©  tiope  t©  Merit  a 
[Jbetrall  share  ©f  the  pablieo patcenage. 

©@cilt  fa?B  t©  ealCj,  w©  are  seWing  ©xe©©d<= 
Inif  By  t@w, 

S.  R.  Makks,    -    -    -    -     Superintendent. 
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Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.— Our  stock 
of  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Notions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 
very  complete. 

Carpets  ma^.e  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  style,  r>y  experienced  and  competent, 
workmen. 

H.  S.  Eldredqb,  Supt. 


NEW  GOODS! 


JUST    ARRIVED! 


(HARMONY;    §S    <T&E 

BIBLE    WITH    SCIENCE. 


$3.00 


POSTPAID. 


Eistity  of  the    Waldenses, 


$1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SERIES,    25C. 


Chromos,  (formerly  SI. 25  per  doz.)  reduced 
to  70  c.  per  doz.,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Stieet, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


BymjfMm  Ma  mm* 
Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co., 

Dealers  in  the  Celebraled 

"DOMESTIC"    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Merchandise. 
OGDEN,         -        ■  -         Ul  AH. 


SEND    FOR 

MOSHEIMS 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

No  public  or  private  libnry  is  complete  with- 
out this  work. 

2  Vok  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "      sheep  $5.00 

Juve.mle  Instructor  OtFicE, 

Salt  Lske  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,      -     -     -    -    Ogden,  Utah. 


A.  H. 


j     UUUl.ll; 

has  received  a  full  line  of 
PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
FAMILY  BIBLES, 

TOILET  SETS, 
REWARD  CARDS,  etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling  at  bed-rock  figures. 


Dealers  supplied  with  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  they  can  get  from  Eastern  houses.  Write 
for  terms. 

A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 

/^VGDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Ogden, 
^-^  Weber  Co.— A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


1C8  S.  Main  Street,       -  Ogden,  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 

FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING    TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the  larg- 
est stock  in  the  Territory  at  lower  prices.      Send 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out  with   new 
goods  and  new  prices. 
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CHOI  Bt  LEADERS  OR  MUSICIANS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  after  the  piece  is  pub 
lished.  Price  per  dozen  copies,  50cts. ,  postpaid 
one  hundred  copies,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


UmHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  I" 
A    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  aod  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z   V,   M.  I. 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

PATRONIZE  YOUR  FRIENDS! 

Eagle   Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Faucy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Prices  guaranteed.  Send 
fir  prices  and  be  convinced.  All  orders  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Address  P.  O.  Box  297,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 

Corner  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 
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BOOK    BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
workmen,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 


D 


The  LioiiT-RuNNiNG 


OMESTI 


cr 


The  Acknowledged  Standard  of  Excellence  in  the 
Sewing  Machine  Trade. 


Perfect- Fitting  Domestic  Paper  Fashions. 

Best  Sperm  Oil,  Needles,  Attachments   and  Parts  for  all 
Sewing  Maehiues. 


MUSIC! 

The  Celebrated  Suudardand  Packard 

ORGANS,    Chickering-    PIANOS, 

Accordeons,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins,  etc. 


R  B.Young.Pres't,J.O.Ycjin)g,Vice-Pres't,M  W.Pratt,  Sec'y 

YOUNG  BRO'S  CO., 


38  Main  St., 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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D.  0.  CALDER'S 


WJSIC  PALME 


i 


43  and  47  W.  1st  South  Street. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &BR0. 

Agents  Provo  Woolen  Mills. 

No.  36  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Home  Made  Woolen 
Goods.     Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Gents  Suits  made  to  Order  from  Provo 
Cassimeres. 

18-22  \i 


